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PREFACE 

The Teacher Service Materials of the Anthropology Curriculum Study Project are intended to 
support and to complement the Teaching Plan of PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY-the ACSP 
social studies course.* The explicit ACSP aims for teachers using PATTERNS, stated in the 
Introduction to the Teaching Plan, are excerpted here for readers not already familiar with them. 

This is a teaching plan. It is not a set of casual suggestions but a plan for a specific sequence of 
topics, materials, and activities. The plan is so specific that it may seem to suggest that the teacher 
is viewed as a mechanical agent. This is not the case. The full intellectual involvement of the 
teacher is required, as a look at the Teacher Background section of any lesson will confimt. The 
nature of the teaching plan is related to-and contributes to-the distinctive character of Patterns 
in Human History and to the distinctive role of the teacher. 

The goal of the plan is the effective teaching of a course that blends anthropology and history. 
However unfamiliar a teacher may be with anthropology, this plan makes effective teaching 
possible from the very beginning But it does something else. The teaching plan is itself a course in 
anthropology. Teachers who study its ideas seriously and work through them in classroom 
situations will become professionally competent in anthropology. 

Paradoxically, this will free the teacher in subsequent years from the teaching plan. The 
short-range goal of the teaching plan is to make possible the effective teaching of Patterns, The 
long-range goal is to increase the professional autonomy of the teacher and make possible 
increasingly effective teaching of the anthropological ideas that, in the teacher's judgment, 
contribute to the social studies. 

. . . The course. Patterns in Human History, is in a real sense to be found only in the teaching 
plan. The student materials, for good reasons, have no inherent organization. The Readings do not 
have introductions that tell the student what the Readings mean. The significance of the full mix 
of materials-Readings and other media-emerges from intellectual operations that are under 
the control of the teacher. This strategy avoids undermining the inquiry process and thus offers the 
best opportunity for original analysis of the data and for open-ended insight. 

Finally, the teaching plan will provide, as it is used, the best answers to the questions: What 
kind of course is Patterns? Is it an anthropology course? A history course? How does it contribute 
to the social studies curriculum? 

There are short-and simplistic-answers to these questions. Yes, it is an anthropology course 
but of a special kind, not r, o deled after any existing course. Yes, it is a history course, but much 
of the data comes from groups without political identity, and thb focus is not on this group or that 
but on the long-range development of human societies and human nature. Yes, the course will 
contribute to the social studies curriculum through acquisition of social science tools and attitudes 
applicable throughout the social studies, through encouragement of a non-ethnocentric intellectual 
posture, through affective identification with man in all his cultural guises. 

But such answers are not very helpful. The real answers will be empirically derived through 
classroom experience. The teaching plan is meant to structure that experience, to make it 
productive and satisfying. 



♦PATTERNS is described further on pp. 46-7 1 . 
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Each publication in the Teacher Service series can explore only a few of the many dimensions 
of support that teachers might hope for, in the wide range of their interests and needs. Morton S. 
Tenenberg (Department of Teacner Education, California State College, Hayward) focuses in this 
volume on cognitive skills, particularly on helping teachers whose particular students have 
difficulty thinking clearly. Dr. Tenenberg's experience includes extensive research into this 
particular facet of the unfolding of PATTERNS in the classroom. Edwin S. Dethlefsen 
(Department of Anthropology, Franklin Pierce College) presents some of the answers to the 
questions teachers most frequently ask. As an ACSP staff member from 1965-1969, Dr. Dethlefsen 
was the Unit Director for the experimental course, "The Study of Early Man," and prepared the 
corresponding sections of PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY. 

Malcolm Collier 
Director 
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INTRODUCTION 



Research conducted with classes studying PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY has confirmed 
that high school students, even at the same grade level in the same school, exhibit an enormous 
range in the kinds of conceptual knowledge and intellectual skills useful in the course. As a result, 
any teacher using PATTERNS must shape what is done with particular groups of students to take 
their initial capabilities into account. 

The function of this booklet is to help you make a general judgment about your students' initial 
learning abilities (that is, find out where they are to begin with in relation to where you hope they 
will "end up" at various stages in the course) and modify class activities to fit some special needs 
of students while working vt'lhin the basic structure of PATTERNS. 

For this purpose most of the learning objectives for lessons in the Teaching Plan of PATTERNS 
can be grouped into two broad categories: 

1. increasing the number, scope, and clarity of concepts that students know and are able to 
make use of in analyzing social phenomena (such as status, adaptation, natural selection); 

2. increasing student skills in handling social data (observing, analyzing, categorizing, and 
hypothesizing, for example). 

The sample discussions in this booklet are based on lessons in PATTERNS IN HUMAN 
HISTORY and each of them centers attention on a particular set of concepts and cognitive skills. 
The accompanying commentary proposes various strategies for assisting students to clarify their 
concepts and improve their skills, indeed to increase their awareness of and skill in observing and 
analyzing social behavior. 

This booklet is planned as an extension of the lesson plans and Teacher Background material in 
PATTER NS-supplements to, not substitutes for, that material. The emphasis throughout is on 
teaching strategies that will best meet the learning objectives of PATTERNS. 

Each segment of sample class discussion illustrates one of the following situations: 

1. classroom discussion involving a group of students with high course-related abilities; 

2. classroom discussion involving students exhibiting limited or indistinct abilities; 

3. discussion carried out by the teacher in a manner inconsistent with the objectives and 
structure of the course- f/jese discussions appear in italics. 

Teachers working with PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY for the first time will undoubtedly 
experience problems. In responding to the challenge of discovering students' level of conceptual 
knowledge and intellectual skills, you will probably be repeatedly tempted to compromise with the 
lesson plans that are given for the sake of what might appear to be simpler and speedier 
procedures. If your students are slow in reaching conclusions that you could easily hand out to 
them, remind yourself that the time they are taking to discover concepts and draw their own 
conclusions is an invaluable and indispensable part of the learning process. Their very slowness 
may be an indication of the enormous number of mental steps they have to take. The route 
recommended here is admittedly slow. But once your students have reached the desired 
destination through their own efforts, they will have learned more than if you had merely 
described that destination for them, because they will have learned how to travel that kind of 
intellectual route. The method of assisting students to handle social data through their own efforts 
is the very essence of the whole plan of PATTERNS. It requires patience. The end results will be 
far more valuable and gratifying than using shortcuts. 
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Another problem that you must expect to face as a teacher of PATTERNS is coping with the 
unexpected. Since you are encouraging students to think for themselves, you will inevitably 
get-frorn time to time-unforeseen answers to your questions. These are not to be discouraged. 
Throughout this booklet you will be reminded again and again of the reasons for not rejecting 
unexpected answers. No serious comment made by a student should be immediately contradicted. 
If it is indeed an answer to your question, though false, outright rejection can discourage the 
student's further participation in class discussion, or-even worse-his attempts at thinking. Of 
equal importance, the unexpected comment may offer an excellent opportunity for developing the 
very points you are aiming to develop. Can you readjust your own comments quickly enough to 
take advantage of the situation? (Research in instructional effects presents no evidence that 
corrective feedback, in contrast to criticism, has deleterious effects on student thinking.) 

Don't be overawed by the challenges in this kind of teaching. On-the-spot decisions on how to 
handle a given class discussion may be quite different from better alternatives you think of later. 
Nothing that you as the teacher can do, however, need be catastrophic and irreversible. When 
similar situations arise during subsequent class periods (and they will) you will have a greater range 
of responses to use and will carry out one of the better alternatives. What counts most of all is 
your willingness to listen seriously to whatever your students say seriously, to analyze discussions 
after they occur, and to exercise your conviction that the methods you are using will develop in 
your students potent skills of permanent value to them. 

During the research into the effects of the trial version of PATTERNS, considerable variation 
was found in the time needed by various classes to work through the lessons. As you would 
expect, students of high ability in conceptual thinking worked through the activities much more 
rapidly than students with difficulties in thought organization. For some classes, then, you may 
have to decide which lessons or activities to omit in order to work within the limited confines of a 
school schedule. Pressures for omission will probably be greatest in connection with "Origins of 
Humanness," this being the longest of the four major divisions of the course. 

Faced with such pressures, many teachers omit those activities that they predict will take the 
most time; retain such things as lectures, demonstrations, and other teacher-dominated portions of 
lessons; and convert student activities for analyzing data into "overview" presentations. 
Alterations like these are especially inappropriate to the main objectives of PATTERNS IN 
HUMAN HISTORY. The presentation of information and new ideas, to be sure, can be made very 
interesting to students and is a fast way to "cover the subject." It does not, however, assist 
students to acquire more efficient methods for future learning. Most important of all, the very 
students who need this kind of assistance most do not receive it. 

If and when omissions are necessary, which lessons or portions of lessons could be dropped? 
Perhaps this question is best answered by indicating which lessons should be the last to be 
dropped. Do not omit any in which students are given visual data-drawings, casts of tools and 
figurines, site maps, and the like. It is in these lessons that the student's situation is most like that 
of the anthropologist examining new data and making reasonable speculations. It is precisely in 
these lessons that students learn and practice various conceptual skills and consolidate them into 
effective strategies. 
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Chapter 1 

RECOGNIZING DIFFERENCES 
IN STUDENTS' 
ABILITIES TO CLASSIFY 



The high degree of student participation advocated in the Teaching Plan for PATTERNS IN 
HUMAN HISTORY means that differences in students' abilities in handling concepts will become 
especially apparent as various classes undertake the problems assigned. Consider, for instance, the 
possible variations in student response to the questions asked in Lesson 4 of "Studying Societies: 
Life in a Small Society": 

What is required if a Bushman is to obtain food regularly? 

What is required for a Bushman to obtain a sense of security? 

Note that these questions are carefully phrased, " What is required ... ?" instead of "What 
things are required . . . ?" In all your questioning, as you try to get detailed answers from the class, 
try to avoid the term "things." For most people it carries the connotation of something concrete 
and tangible and might tend to limit your students in their search for approoriate information. 

■ Now assume that all students have read "People of the Kalahari" and that they have seen the 
filmstrip and heard the record on "The Bushmen in the Kalahari Desert." The objective of this 
lesson is stated in terms of particular categories: 

If asked to give examples of Bushman adaptation to the Kalahari Desert environment, students 

will specify various forms of social interaction (e.g., cooperation, sharing) as well as tools, 

knowledge, and skills. 

To meet the objective, therefore, students must know— among other things-how to classify what 
they know, to fit specific data into general categories, in this case, to select from all the material 
about the Kalahari Bushmen those specific data that fit into categories of phenomen j (tools, 
knowledge, skills, social interaction) that help Bushmen obtain food regularly or that help them 
obtain a sense of security. 

In the following two samples of classroom discussion on the first question, observe the 
differences in student comments and their overall progress toward the objective of the lesson. Note 
evidence for deciding which class is more advanced in its handling of ideas-in this case, in its 
ability to classify information according to categories that they themselves name and define. 



DISCUSSION SEGMENT #1 (The class is about five minutes into the lesson.) 



(1) Teacher: 

(2) Student 1 : 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 1 : 

(5) Teacher: 

(6) Student 1 : 

(7) Student 2: 

(8) Student 3: 

(9) Student 4: 



Okay, we've talked a bit about how Bushmen get their food. Now, what is 
required for Bushmen to obtain food regularly? What must they have? 
Bows and arrows. 

Must it be bows and arrows? 

No. I guess they could use something else. 

Like what? 

Stones. 

A slingshot. (Class laughs) 

What's wrong with a slingshot? 

Nothing. I once read about some people who used something like a 
slingshot and stones very effectively to kill their enemies. 
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(10) Teacher: 



(11) Student 5: 

(12) Teacher: 

(13) Student 5: 

(14) Teacher: 

(15) Student 6: 

(16) Teacher: 

(17) Student 2: 

(18) Teacher: 

(19) Student 7: 

(20) Student 2: 

(21) Student 7: 

(22) Teacher: 

(23) Student 5: 

(24) Student 7: 

(25) Student 8: 

(26) Teacher: 

(27) Student 1 : 

(28) Several students: 

(29) Teacher: 

(30) Student 6: 

(31) Teacher: 

(32) Student 1: 

(33) Teacher: 

(34) Student 1 : 

(35) Teacher: 

(36) 



(37) Teacher: 

(38) Student 9: 

(39) Teacher: 

(40) Student 4: 

(41) Teacher: 

(42) Student 4: 

(43) Student 7: 

(44) Teacher: 



Okay. If the Bushmen could have used slingshots, or bows and arrows, or 
even something we haven't mentioned, then what must they have in any 
case? 

Someway of killing animals. Something to kill animals with. 

What would you call these? 

Animal-killers. (Laughter) 

Or? 

Weapons. 

Okay. Which of all these things we listed on the board are weapons? 

Bow and arrow, spear. 

Anything else? 

A snare. 

A snare's not a weapon! 

You can kill an animal with it. Or at least you can capture the animal so 
it's easy to kill. 

Good point. Will any kind of weapon be all right? Remember we want to 
figure out what is needed to get food regularly. 

Well-you know, they have to be good ones. Like, they have to work well. 
They have to be strong enough for the animals around there. 

They have to be fast and accurate. 

Okay. Would you put anything else with the bow and arrow, spear, and 
snare? 

Digging sticks. 

No. That's not a weapon. 

Okay. Hold on, hold on. George? 

A digging stick isn't a weapon. They dig up roots and things with it. 

Judy, is that what you were thinking about when you said "digging 
sticks?" 

No. I was thinking that a digging stick is something else that's used to get 
food. 

Well, can we refer to all of these as weapons? What might be a better name 
for them? Judy? 

Tools. 

Does that "sit" okay with everyone? 

(The class agrees that the term "tool" is appropriate. Several members of 
the class want to include leather karosses as "tools" and argue that they 
assist in the collection of food. The teacher points out that the word 
"tool" usually refers to more than just those things used to get food, and 
the class suggests using the more restrictive term "food-getting tools." 
This prompts a student to comment that all Bushmen tools are used in 
getting food.) 

Okay. Up to this point all we've been talking about are tools for getting 
food. What must the Bushmen have in order to have these tools? 

Materials to make them with. 

Right. What else? 

They have to know how to make the tools. 

Like what? 

They have to know how to make bows and arrows and spears. 

And karosses. And they have to know how to skin an animal to get the 
hide. And how to make the hide into leather. 

What else do they have to know how to do to get food regularly? 



(Students mention a number of activities: how to track game, "read" desert signs, smoke meat, 
train dogs, make poison, shoot an arrow accurately.) 
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(45) Teacher: 



(46) Student 3: 

(47) Student 6: 



Before this we talked about a number of tools the Bushmen used for 
obtaining food regularly. What term can we use to cover what we've just 
been talking about— knowing how to make bows and arrows and karosses, 
and all the other "how to" points you've mentioned? 

Knowledge, or ability. 

Wouldn't skills be the best word? 



(The class agrees that the most appropriate term here is skills.) 



(48) Student 4: 

(49) Teacher: 

(50) Student 4: 

(51) Teacher: 



(52) Student 4: 



Well, another skill they have to have is knowing how to trade. 

Why do you say that? 

They use metal arrow tips and they get them by trading. 

Good point. Let me ask this. You've been talking about what helps 
Bushmen to get food regularly. Now, how do you decide whether this or 
that really helps? Like bows and arrows, or trading? 

Well, you ask yourself, "What would happen if the Bushmen didn't have 
that or do that?" 



The next sample of class discussion is on the same subject but with a different class. This 
discussion starts at point (37), where the teacher seems to be trying to shift the discussion from 
"tools" into some relevant but distinctly different category-"skills," for instance. 



DISCUSSION SEGMENT #2 



(37) Teacher: 

(38) Student 1 : 

(39) Teacher: 

(40) Student 2: 

(41) Teacher: 

(42) Student 3: 

(43) Teacher: 

(44) (Silence) 

(45) Teacher: 

(46) (Silence) 

(47) Teacher: 



Okay. Up to this point all we've been talking about are tools for getting 
food. What must the Bushmen have in order to have the tools? 

Materials to make them with. 

Right. What else? 

Wood and leather. 

Okay, they need those materials. But what else do the Bushmen need in 
order to make tools? 

You mean, like the rope for snares? 

Well, you're right; they need rope, as well as wood and leather, to make 
their tools. But what do they need besides materials? 

What does a Bushman need, in addition to the materials he uses in order 
to make a bow and arrow, for instance? 

Can somebody describe a Bushman making an arrow? How might he do 
it? 



(48) Student 2: 

(49) Teacher: 

(50) Student 4: 

(51) Teacher: 



Well, he might take a stick and cut off all the knobby parts and then cut 
some feathers and giue them on the end of the stick. 

Doesn't he have to know how to do all those things? 

Oh— is that what you mean? Why didn't you just tell us? 

How are things like knowing how to cut off knobby parts and put on 
feathers different from wood and leather and feathers and rope? 



(52) (Silence) 

(After some hesitation the class concludes that the "knowing how" items concern what the 
Bushmen do to get tools instead of what materials they use.) 



After reading these two samples of class discussion, have you any doubt about which group is 
more advanced with conceptual thinking? At what points in Discussion Segment #1 do the 
students show their skill in: Formulating particular categories relevant to the discussion? 
Identifying the "boundaries" of a category-the criteria used for deciding whether or not a 
particular item belongs in that category? Why is the debate about thedigging stick profitable? Why 
are these students willing to include a kaross in the category "tools"? Students who have difficulty 
in applying abstract criteria to phenomena are often reluctant to classify a kaross as a "tool," 
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because it is soft and pliable and made of leather and their own experience has been that the word 
"tool" is used to refer only to objects made of harder, nonyielding materials. In Discussion #1, 
however, the students are not in the least hesitant about using a particular function of the kaross 
as the criterion for classifying it as a "tool." We can easily imagine one of these same students 
pointing out at a later stage in the discussion that "social interactions" can function as "tools," 
and that we can place karosses and spears, knowing how to skin animals, and cooperative hunting 
techniques into a single, more inclusive category because they all are man-made in some sense and 
all help the Bushmen to get food regularly. 

The students in Discussion Segment #2, in contrast with those of Segment #1, seemed confused 
about where one category ends and another begins. Why do you think they continue to name 
materials of which tools are made instead of moving on easily (as the other class does) to another 
category— like skills ? Could the teacher have guided these students better by a different kind of 
questioning? Why does the question at point (47) ("Can somebody describe a Bushman making an 
arrow?") bring a more profitable response than the previous questions? What is the significance of 
the student's annoyance at point (50) ("Why didn't you just tell us?")? 

In Discussion Segment #2, the class's frequent lapses into silence appear to be the result of just 
not knowing how to answer the questions, perhaps a consequence of not understanding what they 
mean. Lapses like these should be recognized as a sign that the teacher needs to change the 
approach, to alter in some way what is being done. Sometimes, however (as you are reminded in 
the Teacher Background), silence should be encouraged as a way of taking time for careful thought. 
"Thoughtful" silence and "confused" silence are difficult to distinguish in printed dialogue; during 
a live or videotaped lesson, however, most teachers easily make the distinction due to evidence 
from students' facial expressions and voice intonation. 

As a teacher of PATTERNS, you need especially to recognize how adept your class is in 
classifying phenomena into distinct conceptual categories and adapt your procedure accordingly. 
Never lose the conviction that what you do can affect the organization and clarity of your 
students' concepts. 
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Chapter 2 
CLASSIFYING: 

BY DIRECT OBSERVATION AND BY INFERENCE 



Here are some classifying questions that might arise during Lesson 4 of "Studing Societies-Life 
in a Small Society: Description' 1 (see Discussion Segments #1 and #2): Is a slingshot a weapon? Is 
a snare a weapon? A hunting tool? Is a kaross a tool? Are weapons tools? Is knowing how to skin 
an animal a skill? All of these can be expressed in a general form: 

Is X (an item or group of items) an example of Y (some larger group or category) (e.g., Is a 
snare X a hunting tool Y?)? 

Sometimes an alternate form of this question may be used: Does X have characteristic Y-the 
characteristic being a criterion for the category Y? For instance, is a snare X useful, as all tools Y 
are? The task can be visually represented like this: 




-> Y 



Figure 1. 



where X is whatever is to be classified and Y is the category (or group) into which it might fit, 
with the question mark signifying that a decision is to be made about whether X can be properly 
included in Y. 

Consider this bit of classroom discussion: 



DISCUSSION S EG MEN T # 3 



(1) Teacher: 

(2) Student 1 : 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 2: 

(5) Teacher: 

(6) Student 3: 

(7) Student 1 : 

(8) Student 3: 

(9) Teacher: 

(10) Student 4: 

(11) Teacher: 



Okay, we've said that Bushman spears and arrows are weapons. What is it 
that tells us they are weapons? 

They use them to kill animals. 

Is that what a weapon is-something used to kill animals? What do you 
think of when you hear the word "weapons"? 

When I think of weapons I think of guns, knives, rifles, bombs, and things 
like that. Things you fight with. 

Well, then, can we say that Bushman spears and arrows are weapons? 

They don't really fight with them. 

Well, in a way they do. They're fighting animals. 

But the animals don't fight back. It's not really a fight. 

What else could we call Bushman spears and arrows? A name that refers 
more exactly to the way Bushmen use these things? 

How about "hunting tools"? 

Okay. What other "hunting tools" do Bushmen have? 
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(12) Student 5: 

(13) Teacher: 

(14) Student 5: 

(15) Teacher: 

(16) Student 5: 

(17) Teacher: 

(18) Student 2: 

(19) Teacher: 



Snares. 

What is it about a snare that tells you it is a "hunting tool"? 

Well, it helps in hunting. 

How? 

It catches animals that can run fast and holds them. 

Okay. Any other "hunting tools"? 

What about a digging stick? 

Well, what about a digging stick? What tells you whether or not it is a 
"hunting tool"? 



In this discussion segment, how has the teacher guided the students to determine whether or 
not Bushman spears and arrows are weapons, whether or not snares and digging sticks are hunting 
tools? Note how in each case the teacher gets the students to tell what it is about the item (X) that 
allows it to be included in the category (Y)-in other words, to determine whether the item meets 
the criteria for inclusion in that category. Responses to the teacher's questions have led the 
students to classify various items on the basis of how Bushmen use them-in other words, their 
function. Though from their own background they would classify spears and arrows as weapons, 
they find on examination of the criteria for weapons that in this situation another group 
name-hunting tools-would be more appropriate, since their function in Bushman life is to aid in 
hunting. 



CLASSIFYING BY CONCRETE, OBSERVABLE CHARACTERISTICS 
Classifying tasks vary, of course, in levels of complexity. The simplest kind is illustrated below: 



D/SCUSS/ON SEGMENT #4 



(1) Teacher: 

(2) Student 1: 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 2: 

(5) Teacher: 

(6) Student 3: 

(7) Teacher: 

(8) Student 4: 

(9) Teacher: 
(10) Student 5: 



How would you describe a Bushman digging stick? 

Well, they are about two or three feet long. 

Okay. What else? 

One end is pointed. 

All right. Anything elsa? 

It's made out of wood. 

Fine. What are some other things Bushmen use that are made of wood? 
Spears, bows, arrows, pipes. 

Okay. Now would someone describe a kaross for us? 

They're made of leather. 



Although in this example students have been asked merely to describe two items, note that 
their answers do place the items in particular categories. In other words, students are classifying 
items on the basis of directly observable characteristics. A kaross (an X) belongs to a larger 
category (Y) that are all made of leather. A digging stick (another X) can be placed in a category 
(Y) with all other items about "that length''— or another category (Y) that are all pointed, or still 
another (Y) that are all made of wood. Thus simple description of an item is a type of classifying. 

Classifying by description may be based on one, single physical property ata time— two or three 
feet long, pointed, made of wood, made of leather, and so on. Most high school students can, of 
course, perform simple classifying tasks based on observing one concrete property of an item. 
Nonetheless, there is considerable variation in the number of physical features students will 
mention in describing both familiar and novel objects. Where one student, without prompting, will 
mention color, shape, size, material, texture, and number of parts, for instance, another student 
may merely refer to the color and shape. (Sometimes the failure of a student to describe adequately 
or classify an item by enumerating its physical properties can lead to his overlooking the very 
property of the item that will make it possible to solve a more complicated problem.) 
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classifying by inference 



A second general type of classifying process is considerably more complex than the kind based 
on the observation of concrete characteristics. In this kind of classifying, students must make 
inferences about particular phenomena and then classify each on the basis of the inferences. Note 
the several examples in the following discussion. 



DISCUSSION SEGMENT #5 



(1) Teacher: 

(2) Student 1 : 

(3) Teacher: 



(4) Teacher: 

(5) Student 2: 

(6) Teacher: 

(7) Student 2: 

(8) Teacher: 

(9) Student 2: 

(10) Teacher: 

(11) Student 3: 

(12) Student 4: 

(13) Student 5: 

(14) Teacher: 

(15) Student 5: 

(16) Teacher: 

(17) Student 6: 

(18) Teacher: 

(19) Student 7: 

(20) Teacher: 



(21) Student 3: 

(22) Teacher: 

(23) Student 3: 

(24) Teacher: 



What I hear you saying is that a good food supply contributes to a 
Bushman's sense of security. What else would give him a sense of security? 
Well, whatever helps him get food-hunting tools, dogs, snares, cooperating 
in hunting, skill in the forest, and all that. 

Right. But we're still talking about his food supply, in one way or another. 
What gives a Bushman a sense of security but not just because it helps him 
have enough food? For some other reason? (Long silence) 

Well, maybe we can approach this another way. What makes you or pe.ople 
you know feel secure? 

When you know all the answers on a test! (Laughter) 

All right. What's secure about that? 

You know you'regoing to get a good grade. 

Okay. And . . . 

Well, you know, it feels good. You don't have to worry about it or 
anything. 

Okay. What else makes you feel secure? 

When other people like you. When you have friends. 

When you have someone you can really talk to. 

It's when you feel good. 

You mean like the way you feel on a sunny day— like getting up on a 
Saturday and it's a beautiful day and there's no school? 

No, not that. It's when you feel good about yourself. When you've got it 
all together. 

What does that mean? 

When everything fits for you. When you feel things can't get you down 
because you know what you're doing. It's hard to put into words. 

You seem to be doing it very well. Anyone else? 

It's when you're not worried about things. You kind of know things will 
work out okay. 

Okay. Let's look at the Bushmen. We're asking what helps them not to 
worry, to feel things are right and will work out okay, what helps them 
"get it all together." 

Well, .they live in very small groups. They're very close to each other and 
help each other a great deal. 

How does that help a Bushman have a sense of security? 

Well, he knows he can depend on the others if he gets in trouble. 

Is there any other way that the size of the groups Bushmen live in might 
contribute to their sense of security? 



This discussion segment illustrates one of the many possible directions the class might follow in 
answering the second question in Lesson 4. Note that, whatever specific avenue the discussion 
might pursue, it would be impossible to determine whether any particular element of Bushman life 
contributes to a sense of security by merely observing concrete characteristics. Both the feeling of 
security for a Bushman and whatever contributes to it must be inferred from more observable 
data. 
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In the portion of class discussion just presented, how does the teacher assist his students to 
identify for themselves what is meant by "sense of security"? In other words, to "locate the 
boundaries" of the Y, concept "sense of security," and to identify the criteria for determining 
whether any phenomenon, X, can be included in the category of items that contribute to this 
feeling? Was the teacher wise to accept students' colloquial expressions about how it feels for them 
to have a "sense of security"? Or should he have pushed for more exact wording? Do you think 
their reporting their own familiar feelings would help the students identify aspects of Bushman life 
that might contribute to a similar feeling among people of so different a culture? 

The diagram used earliar to illustrate all classifying tasks, page 9, has been modified below to 
indicate the addition of inferring: 



x 



infer 



> 



X ( 



— > 



Y 



Figure 2. 



Here X ( stands for an inferred characteristic of the object or other phenomenon rep-esented by X. 
The decision as to whether or not X properly belongs in Y depends upon the inference X . 

Using function as a basis for classifying X-as the students used it in Discussion Segment #1-is 
more complex than using easily observable physical properties of X. Often the function must be 
inferred (as with primitive artifacts not explained in pictures or writing), but the function of the 
Bushman's kaross (gathering nuts) was illustrated and described in the filmstrip "The Bushmen in 
the Kalahari. What if a picture of a kaross not in use were shown, without written or recorded 
explanation? Clearly, the relationship known as function, which is a frequent basis for 
classification, may be either observed or inferred. 



Chapter 3 

APPROACHING THE UNFAMILIAR FROM FAMILIAR GROUND 



To help students overcome difficulties and confusion in classifying new or novel phenomena, 
one of the most useful teaching strategies begins with leading them onto familiar ground. After a 
student has reorganized familiar thoughts, he can extend these reorganized familiar thoughts to the 
task of classifying novel phenomena. The pieces of discussion that follow have been selected from 
the larger segments already quoted to point up the repeated use that has been made of questions 
for leading students into various areas of familiarity. 

From DISCUSSION SEGMENT #4 



(1) Teacher: 

(2) Student 1 : 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 2: 

(5) Teacher: 

(6) Student 3: 



How would you describe a Bushman digging stick? 
Well, they are about two or three feet long. 

Okay. What else? 

One end is pointed. 

All right. Anything else? 

It's made out of wood. 



Asking students to describe the physical features of items is one way of getting them onto familiar 
ground. It is familiar ground because it allows the student to pick out features that he easily 
recognizes from previous experience and learning. Though he may not know how some novel item 
is used, its "pointedness" is a familiar quality. As noted in an earlier chapter, students-if unaided 
in giving a description of something-can be expected to vary in the number of characteristics they 
mention. Even limited descriptions, however, of the kind given by these three students can be used 
to advantage, for they mean you must call on more than one student to arrive at a full listing of 
observables, thus helping to maximize student participation. Simple responses by the teacher, 
acknowledging each comment and asking for more, can result in increased input from students 
who are intimidated by more complex mental tasks but who will easily describe what they hear 
and see, once they are convinced that they are being genuinely encouraged to do this. 

In prompting students to describe the observable qualities of a phenomenon, be careful not to 
confuse the class by inadvertently giving a negative reaction to an unanticipated answer. A void this 
kind of reaction: 



Adapted from DISCUSSION SEGMENT #4 



( 1 ) Teacher: 

(2) Student 1: 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 2: 

(5) Teacher: 

(6) Student 3. 

(7) Teacher: 



How would you describe a Bushman digging stick? 

Well, they're about two or three feet long. 

Okay. Anyone else? 

They're pointed-you know, sharp on one end. 

All right Anything else? 

Well, the one in the filmstrip looked kind of white in color. 

What does that have to do with what we are talking about? What does that 
have to do with what the Bushmen use a digging stick for? 



By challenging the appropriateness of Student 3's answer, the teacher discourages his future 
participation. The student might say to himself: "The teacher said to describe the thing and I did, 
and I was still wrong; so why should I say anything?" In point of fact, the answer at (6) was quite 
appropriate because it answered the teacher's request for description. 
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owprinnkfn ? *'u- unantlc, P ated answer mi 9 ht bring out a point of some value that you have 
overlooked. In this case, for instance, the color of the digging stick might actually be related to its 

use. Observing its color and the texture of the surface might lead to the inference that bark has 
been stripped from the original wood, a practice intended to protect the hands of the user In this 
case, no observable quality should be initially rejected, for every genuine observation is 
potentially relevant. Later in the discussion, students will learn how to determine for themselves 
whether or not any given observation is indeed relevant. An important purpose of this whole 
course is to have students learn how to make judgments of this kind. Shifting students onto 
familiar ground-describing physical characteristics that they can actually see, for instance-is only 

stiuipntc 96 »t f 3 ! r9 «,? tr3t T des ! gned t0 improve their ability to classify new phenomena. If 
unsuccessful tUmed ° ff at thlS P ° mt by ne9atlve reaction, subsequent steps are likely to be 

Getting students onto familiar ground is especially useful when dealing with the more complex 
undertaking of classification by inference. In the following discussion note the question used by 
the teacher to lead the class onto familiar ground: 

From D/SCUSS/ON SEGMENT #5 

(3) Teacher: What gives a Bushman a sense of security but not just because it helps him 

have enough food? For some other reason? (Long silence) 

(4) Teacher: Well, maybe we can approach this another way. What makes you or people 

you know feel secure? 

(5) Student 2: When you know all the answers on a test! (Laughter) 

(6) Teacher: All right. Why does that make you feel secure? 

By referring to the larger discussion from which this segment was taken (p. 11), note how this 
question and those that followed helped students discover that a characteristic of sense of security 

f f ° r ,.^ em . was , the abs f" ce of v,orr V- Having now identified and organized their own familiar 
feelings, the class could reexam;ne the original problem concerning Bushmen and search for 
practices that reduce worry among Bushmen. Whether or not the teacher had foreseen that the 
class discussion would lead to the particular relationship that security reduces worry is 
unimportant. The familiar concept became useful for answering the question with which the class 
had been having some difficulty: What is required for a Bushman to have a sense of security? 

Suppose the class has jlifficufty identifying their own feelings of security. Note how the teacher 
manages such a situation. 

Adapted from DISCUSSION SEGMENT #5 
(The discussion has been in progress for several minutes.) 



(1) Teacher: 

(2) Student 1 : 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 1 : 

(5) Teacher: 



(6) Student 2: 

(7) Teacher: 

(8) Student 2: 



(9) Teacher: 



We seem to have some confusion over what sense of security means. Let's 
get at it another way. How do you feel when you feel /nsecure? 

You don't feel good. 

Okay. But just what do you mean when you say that? Do you mean you 
feel angry? 

No-you feel funky. Not right. 

All right. Then, some of our feelings are unpleasant, and feeling insecure is 
one of them, but it isn't the same as anger. How is that feeling of 
insecurity different from anger, or other unpleasant feelings? 

When you're angry, it's all right there. You want to get it out. When you're 
feeling insecure, you're kind of pulled in. 

Can you think of any time you felt that way that you would be willing to 
tell us about? 

Sure. When my mother was in the hospital-she was real ill. She almost 
died. I was scared, because I didn't know what would happen. I cried and 
kept to myself. •. 

You felt insecure? 
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(10) Student 2: 

(11) Teacher: 

(12) Student 3: 

(13) Teacher: 

(14) Student 3: 



(15) Teacher: 

(16) Student 3: 



Yes. 

Would anyone else be willing to tell us about a time when you felt 
insecure? 

The first day in this school. 

Why was that? 

Well, I didn't know anybody. And I got lost five times. (Laughter) My 
program was goofed up, and I didn't know where the rooms were. So I had 
an awful time getting to classes. 

How did you feel? 

Like I wanted to go home! (Laughter) Where I knew my way around! 



(After at least one more example of a student’s feeling of insecurity, the feeling is analyzed, and 
the teacher finally summarizes student observations.) 



(17) Teacher: Very interesting comments. So feelings of insecurity seem to be ones 

where you worry about unpleasant things that could happen but you're 
not sure they will. How does that seem to the rest of you? (A number of 
students nod in agreement) Now let's turn that around and ask what a 
feeling, or sense, of security is. How do you feel when you feel secure? 

(18) Student 4: Safe. Not worried. 1 

(19) Student 5: < You know what's going to happen, and it's not bad. 

How would you handle the discussion from here on? Would you ask the class to speculate now 
on what would make a Bushman feel worried about unpleasant things that might happen? Or 
would you insist on a more precise definition of a sense of security? Would you ask students to 
give familiar instances now of that feeling, or merely proceed to the feeling among Bushmen? 

Asking students to imagine specific situation*. ("Can someone describe a Bushman making an 
arrow? How might he do it?") is another way of getting them onto familiar ground. Imagining 
themselves in a particular role— the Bushman needing some tool for getting food— involves their use 
of familiar concepts {" ... take a stick and cut off all the knobby parts: . . .") to arrive at less 
familiar ones— in this case, the skill that would be needed. Having described the actual steps that a 
Bushman might take, the student will be better able to identify the difference between such 
processes and the arrows themselves, in other words, to find the boundaries of (the criteria for) the 
category skills as distinguished from the category hunting tools. 

To avoid useless flights of fancy— from students who associate imagination with only the 
fantastic— you might need to preface invitations to imagine anything with the explanation that this 
is to be imagining realistically, not imagining the fantastic, since its purpose is for the students to 
put themseives into the actual role suggested, to try to imagine as accurately as possible what 
would happen in a given situation, to discover what they might observe and 'iow they might feel or 
act if they were actually in the role they are now imagining. 

Keep in mind always the importance of leading your students onto familiar ground through 
questions, rather than trying yourself to supply the familiar information that you expect them to 
bring out. For one thing, your assumptions about what is familiar to your student could be grossly 
inaccurate! In any case, your giving them the information couldn't possibly be as valuable to them 
as their discovering it themselves by thinking about answers to your questions. Occasionally you 
might further their thinking by proposing brief analogies and vivid verbal cues, but suppress any 
temptation to give elaborate descriptions and imaginative presentations of the topic, however 
entertaining and interesting these might be. You can contribute to keeping your students in a state 
of arrested intellectual development by too much giving and too little asking. When students work 
from what they have experienced and know, they are more likely to be engaged in active thinking, 
and the potential for conceptual reorganization— even of novel phenomena-will be enormously 
increased. 

In summary, the fi* st step in a useful strategy for developing conceptual clarity is to lead 
students onto familiar ground— by calling for description of some observable phenomenon, by 
asking students to identify and describe their own feelings, by requesting students to engage in 
realistic imagining. This "leading” has more potent effects on student thinking when prompted by 
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questions rather than statements. After familiar notions have been identified and organized, the 
criteria that emerge can then be applied to classifying new phenomena. 



O 
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Chapter 4 

EXPECTING THE UNEXPECTED 



In helping students understand the idea of status (and the role that is attached to each status), 
you need to be especially prepared to expect the unexpected response. As usual, you will be wise 
to approach each class discussion with no hard-and-fast, preconceived notions about what to 
expect in student answers to any of your questions. 



O 

ERIC 



How Do You Talk to Who? 

For example. Lesson 1 in "Studying Societies, How Human Societies Operate, The Function of 
Status and Role," might go like this: 





DISCUSSION SEGMENT #6 

(1 ) Teacher: Does anyone have a comment on this? What's going on here? 
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Two students are talking. One is asking the other one to play basketball. 

All right. Is everything okay? 

No. The black fellow is miffed. And he's letting the white fellow know it. 

If you have never taught this lesson before. Student 2's comment might seem to you a sure sign 
of impending disaster for the whole lesson. Since the Teaching Plan describes the first combination 
of transparencies as containing "nothing too surprising," you expected little in the way of 
response from your students— certainly not the response given here. How could you best handle 
this kind of unexpected comment? Don't reject the remark or criticize it adversely; at all costs, 
avoid this: 

(5) Teacher That's an interesting answer. But I diink you are misinterpreting the 

situation. The black student isn't angry or annoyed at what the white 
student said. He's just making a comment Let's go on to the next one. 

A negative reaction to an appropriate student comment (one which in fact is an answer to the 
question actually asked), no matter how gentle the tone of voice used, inadvertently discourages 
the student from responding in the future. The result of such rejection can be confusion, mistrust 
of oneself and the teacher, disinterest. 

In reality here is an excellent opportunity to make use of a student's own familiar ground. At 
point (4) Student 2 clearly indicates that as far as he is concerned the white student in the 
situation has indeed said something inappropriate for the situation in the eyes of the black 
student. Instead of rejecting or ignoring his unexpected comment, why not invite him to say more 
to explain what he meant by his response? Could you get him to indicate what criteria he believes 
the black student is using in interpreting the white student's remark, or what criteria he (Student 
2) is using? Instead of ruining the discussion, this incident could be a key one in developing it. 
Here is a sample of an advantageous continuation of the discussion: 

DISCUSSION SEGMENT #7 

Does anyone have a comment on this? What's going on here? 

Two students are talking. One is asking the other one to play basketball. 

All right. Is everything okay? 

No. The black fellow is miffed. And he's letting the white fellow know it. 
Why is he miffed? Tell more about it. 

White kids don't do that kind of thing. The white student was putting the 
black student down. 

What should the white student have done? 

He should just be quiet. 

What if the white student really wanted to "shoot a few" and nobody else 
was around and he really meant it when he asked? 

He wouldn't do that. He'd go home. Blacks and whites don't do things like 
that together here. If any of his white friends saw him playing with the 
black fellow, he'd be in trouble. 

At this point, what are some of the directions yop might follow? Would learning about status 
and role be furthered in any way by your asking for, other examples of behavior expected of 
whites toward blacks at the school and vice versa? Could it be that "white student" and "black 
student" are status names in your school? Just how much you develop this particular comment 
would depend on many variables-including the degree of emotionality being expressed by class 
members and the kind of rapport that you have previously achieved with them. But don't spend 
too much time here. Be sure to have students examine several combinations of people, not just this 
one, before attempting to have them identify the common feature— inappropriate dialogue 
resulting from who people are. At an appropriate moment you can introduce the term "expected 
behavior" if class members have not already done so. 

Whatever student response proves to be— amusement, anger, disapproval, or surprise— whether 
predicted in the Teaching Plan or not, ask yourself what insight this response might provide to the 



(1) Teacher: 

(2) Student 1 : 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 2: 

(5) Teacher: 

(6) Student 2: 

(7) Teacher: 

(8) Student 3: 

(9) Teacher: 

(10) Student 3: 
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(2) Student 1 : 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 2: 
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social fact that people carry around rules for how others should act and that the rules differ 
depending on who the others happen to be. Student laughter, expressions of surprise, or negative 
responses— even when least expected— are indications that in the perceptions of the students (his 
familiar ground) some rule (expectation) for conduct has been violated. Drawing from them the 
rule or expectation that they think has been violated and the class of who's toward whom it 
applies furthers the whole purpose of this lesson. 

During your questioning about appropriateness of the dialogue in various transparency 
combinations, you might get another kind of unexpected response— the "It depends" answer, like, 
"If these two people are friends, then it's okay. If they're not friends, it's not okay," often 
preceded by the comment, "It depends." If you have understood the idea of status and role as 
discussed in the beginning lessons for "How Human Societies Operate: The Significance f Status 
and Role," you will welcome the appearance of an unsolicited "It depends." The student, in his 
own words, is setting up the expectations and violations to which these lessons are devoted. 

The following discussion segment illustrates advantageous use of an "it depends" response. 




D/SCUSS/ON SEGMENT #8 



(1) Teacher: 

(2) Student 1: 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 1: 

(5) Teacher: 

(6) Student 2: 

(7) Teacher: 



I noticed a few smiles about this one. What's funny? 

Well, the businessman is telling the policeman that he has poor posture. 
What's funny about that? 

People don't talk that way to the police. The policeman asked to see his 
driver's license and he answered by making a funny remark. 

What's he really telling the policeman? 

To get lost) (Laughter) 

Why is everyone laughing? 
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(8) Student 3: 

(9) Teacher: 



(10) Student 4: 

(11) Teacher: 

(12) Student 5: 

(13) Teacher: 

(14) Student 5: 

(15) Teacher: 

(16) Student 1 : 

(17) Teacher: 

(18) Student 1: 

(19) Student 6: 

(20) Teacher: 



(21) Student 7: 

(22) Teacher: 

(23) Student 8: 

(24) Teacher: 



You're not supposed to tell the police to get lost. 

Okay. How is that situation like the last two we looked at-the policeman 
commenting on how cute the businessman's outfit is and the woman 
asking the student if he wants to "shoot a few"? 

Someone is saying something they're not supposed to say. 

Right. Anything else? 

Wait. The businessman could be saying something that fits okay. 

How is that? 

Well, the man might be the policeman's doctor. Then it would be okay for 
him to say that. 

What do the rest of you think about that? 

If the man is the policeman's doctor, it still doesn't fit. Because the 
policeman asked to see his driver's license. So it's not what he should do. 
What should he do? 

Show hi,m his driver's license. 

That depends. If the policeman is a friend, then he just might be joking 
around by asking him forhis license. 

Okay. If the policeman is the other man's friend and the other man is the 
policeman's doctor, you're saying that the comments "fit" here. If that's 
the case, then what determines whether the comments "fit" in a situation? 
It depends on who the people are. 

What do you mean by that? 

You know, what they have to do with each other. What they mean to each 
other. 

Let's go back to some of the other situations and see if that idea works for 
them . . . 



But in the following discussion the teacher failed to use the unexpected response profitably. 



DISCUSSION SEGMENT #9 


(12) Student 5: 


Wait The businessman could be saying something that fits okay. 


(13) Teacher: 


How is that? 


(14) Student 5: 


Well, the man might be the policeman's doctor. Then it would be okay for 
him to say that. 


(15) Teacher: 


That's an interesting comment Do you think the man is the policeman's 
doctor? 


(16) Student 5: 


1 don't know. 


(17) Teacher: 


Do you think he probably is or probably isn't 


(18) Student 5: 


Well, he probably isn't 


(19) Teacher: 


Yes, there's not much there to suggest he is a doctor-although he might 
be. Let's go on. Try to figure this out: in all the examples we've had, 
sometimes the comments "fit" the situation and sometimes they don't. 
What determines whether or not they fit? 



When Is A Status? 



Another likely source for unexpected answers comes later, in the next lesson: deciding which 
names on the Status Names list refer to actual statuses— obviously a more complex classifying job 
than deciding whether a Bushman's kaross is a tool. Yet the same mental process is involved. As in 
Figure 1 (page 9), 
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Here X becomes any name on the list, whereas Y is the category status. 

Probably the "simple two-part test" offered in the Teaching Plan, "Suggested Procedures" (p. 
20), would best clarify the criteria for the category status: 

1 . Do we expect particular behavior of an individual thus characterized? 

2. Does the individual thus characterized have expectations regarding behavior toward 
him/her? 

To underscore the significance of we in the first question, there might bea third question: Is the 
expectation common in our society as a whole? Students need to recognize that their individual 
expectations of a person named on the list (e.g., bald person, blind person) do not qualify the 
name for the category status unless their expectations are shared by many people. 

At the same time, you as teacher need to be open to persuasion: if unexpected answers justify a 
new classification in your mind, don't hesitate to recognize the realignment. The best procedure 
might be for you to assume that every name on the Status Names list potentially refers to a 
status— in other words that there are no predetermined correct or incorrect answers. There are, 
however, predetermined criteria to be used: if the criteria are met by a given name, that name 
refers to a status— that is, the particular X being considered belongs to the category Y status; if the 
criteria are not met, it does not refer to a status. The function of the class activity is not to find 
right answers, but to learn and practice right procedures. 

As with other conceptual tasks in this course, the degree of effort needed for learning the 
procedures will vary according to students' previous skill in handling abstract problems. Many 
students, without realizing it, learn the criteria for status and intuitively apply them accurately, 
whereas others, especially those with poorly organized concepts, will need considerable guidance 
and practice. In the following discussion sample, note particularly how the teacher carries the 
students forward by means of helpful questions, activating student involvement and response. 

DISCUSSION SEGMENT # 10 (based on Lesson 2) 



(1) Teacher: 



(2) Student 1: 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 2: 

(5) Teacher: 

(6) Student 3: 

(7) Teacher: 



(8) Student 4: 

(9) Teacher: 

(10) Student 5: 

(11) Teacher: 

(12) Student 5: 



Let's try a few words on the list together so you can get the steps down. 
Let's try the first word "mother." The question is: Is the term "mother" a 
name for a status? The first step is always the same— ask yourself this 
question: "Do we expect particular behavior of the group referred to by 
the word?" In this case, do we expect "mothers" to act in particular ways? 
Well, do we? 

Mothers are expected to be nice and kind and understanding and that sort 
of thing. 

All right. Anything else? 

They're expected to cooperate with their husbands. You know, "love, 
honor, and obey." 

Is that an expectation for mothers'! 

That's an expectation for wives. 

That's right. It doesn't help us in deciding whether "mother" is a status 
because we are searching for expectations specifically for "mothers." In 
this case it is not an expectation specifically for mothers. What about the 
expectation to be nice and understanding? 

Well, lots of other people are expected to act that way. I guess everybody 
is. 

Is there anything about being that way that applies specifically to 
mothers? Try to think of an actual situation. 

There's a TV commercial where a little kid gets a cut and goes to his 
mother because it hurts and she knows just what to put on it. 

Okay. That's a good example. How is that different from just anybody 
being nice to just anybody else? 

Well, it's her little boy. 
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Right. So we can say that mothers are expected to be nice, gentle, 
understanding, kind, and so on, to their own children. When they are nice, 
let's say to their neighbor down the street, it is not as a mother but as a 
neighbor. So "mother" seems to be a status position. Why? 

Because there are expectations that apply to mothers just as mothers. 

Right. Now, there is one thing we must be careful about. And that is we 
must be certain that mothers are not part of some other group that is 
supposed to act kind and gentle and so on to their children. Like the group 
called "parents." Is there some particular or special expectation about the 
behavior of mothers— in contrast to fathers— toward their children? Are 
fathers expected to be gentle, kind, understanding? 

Not as much. Like that TV commercial. You don't see many commercials 
where the father is putting a bandage on, or feeding the kids. In another 
commercial in Denmark or Sweden, I can't remember which, the mother 
and father switch jobs and by the end of the first day the father is 
completely knocked out. 

How many saw that one? That's a good one for suggesting other 
expectations for mothers. What's another expectation? 

Giving the babies their baths. Mothers are the baby bathers. (Laughter) 
Okay. Then I guess the word "mother" is the name for a status, isn't it. 
Remember the procedure: First ask if there are particular behaviors 
expected for that group. Then check it out to see that it's for that group 
and not some larger group. 

An added criterion used here is whether the expectations apply only to mothers, or to some 
larger group ("parents," for example, or "wives") of which "mothers" are only one sub-group. An 
expectation applying to mothers only as a part of the larger group cannot be used as evidence that 
the term "mother" refers to a status. 

Note that the teacher in this discussion has restated the procedures— the criteria to be followed 
at various points, giving the students considerably more guidance than in the examples of less 
complex classifying. The teacher presents the criteria repeatedly; the students practice their 
application. Note, too, how often the teacher uses the familiar strategy of steering the students 
onto familiar ground. 

Student comments based on even highly individual experience, no matter how unanticipated, 
can be used to advantage if you have assumed that there is no predeterm ined correct classification 
for any item on the Status Names list and concentrate on helping the students apply the necessary 
criteria. Avoid this kind of reaction: 



(13) Teacher: 

(14) Student 3: 

(15) Teacher: 

(16) Student 6: 

(17) Teacher: 

(18) Student 4: 

(19) Teacher: 



DISCUSSION SEGMENT # 1 1 



(1) Teacher: 

(2) Student 1: 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 1: 

(5) Teacher: 

(6) Student 1: 

(7) Teacher: 



( 8 ) 



What about "bald person"? What did you decide about that one? 

That's a status. 

How did you decide that? 

Bald people are expected to be funny— to do funny things, to be in good 
humor. 

Is that true for all bald people? 

No. But we have a neighbor who's bald and that's the way he is. 

You're basing your decision only on one bald person. Bald people are no 
more funny or less funny than any other group. Your expectation is based 
on only one bald person; most people don 't usually think of bald people as 
funny. 

(Several students call out, "I do," and when called upon give examples of 
bald people they know who are usually in good humor, funny, etc.) 



Note how the teacher in this discussion actually was confused himself about the criteria— at 
points (5) and (7), for instance, inadvertently suggesting that all the members of a status group 
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must invariably act in an expected way, a misinterpretation of the criterion of common 
expectations. Furthermore, even if the criterion had been correct, should the teacher have been 
the one to apply it? 

A more effective procedure for the same subject is followed in this class discussion: 
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DISCUSSION SEGMEN T# 12 



(1) Teacher: 

(2) Student 1: 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 2: 

(5) Teacher: 

(6) Student 2: 

(7) Teacher: 

(8) Student 2: 

(9) Teacher: 



(10) Student 3: 

(11) Teacher: 

(12) Student 4: 

(13) Teacher: 



(14) Student 4: 

(15) Teacher: 



What about "bald person"? What's the first step in finding out if it refers 
to a status ? 

You ask yourself if we have expectations for particular ways bald people 
act. 

Right. Well, what about it? Do we have expectations for particular 
behavior by bald people? 

Bald people are expected to be pleasant, to be friendly and to be in good 
humor. 

Are those very common expectations? 

I don't know. But we have a neighbor who's bald and that's the way he is. 
Have you come to expect him to act that way? 

Yes. If he didn't, we'd think something was wrong. 

I see what you mean. Now I have to make the test we are using a little 
clearer. So far, what questions have you learned to use in finding out if a 
name really refers to a status? 

First, you ask whether we have expectations for how they act. 

Okay. Then what. 

Then you ask if the expectation is for those people or for some bigger 
group. 

Good. Now we have to add one more question: Is the expectation a 
common one? That is, is it an expectation held by a larger number of 
people? How about the expectation you (Student 4) have for bald people? 
Do you feel that is an expectation that a lot of other people share with 
you? 

Probably not. I think it's something I have because of this one person I 
know. 

That could very well be. Let's check it out by asking others in the class 
whether they have the same expectation and if so, what it is based on. 



If there is substantial disagreement, some students might prefer to suspend judgment until they 
could check the idea out by asking other people and by watching TV and newspaper 
advertisements for further evidence-by no means an undesirable outcome. If students learn in this 
way that the application of appropriate criteria is easy for some terms but difficult for others, 
their insight into the complexities of classification will be increased considerably. 
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Chapter 5 

USING CLUSTERS OF CRITERIA 



Students have classified a phenomenon by applying a single criteria (a snare is a hunting tool if 
it is useful in catching or killing animals), or interrelated criteria ("mother" is a status if the 
society as a whole expects particular behaviors from mothers as mothers and if, conversely, 
mothers expect particular behaviors from others). In Lesson 1 of "Origins of Humanness, Might 
Any of These Be Early Relatives," p. 19, they are given a somewhat different classifying task. They 
are to sort a number of Fossil Evidence Cards into twocategories-"ape-like" and "related to our 
human ancestry," on the basis of several independent criteria— a cluster of criteria— for each group 
(sharpness and size of canine teeth, size of the jaw and the other teeth, shape of the jaw, size of 
the braincase, and size and position of a characteristic ridge at the rear of the skull), all of which 
they have learned from reading "Howto Know an Ancestor When You Find One." 

In applying these criteria to the Fossil Evidence Cards, students discover that not every skull 
pictured can be categorized neatly into one or the other group, since several of them combine 
criteria that are both "ape-like" and "related to our human ancestry." And sometimes not all the 
criteria can be applied, since part of the evidence is missing from the skull. How can you classify a 
piece of fossil evidence in such cases-where the evidence is incomplete or inconsistent? Students 
may be reminded that anthropologists constantly cope with this very real problem. 

Note how this is handled in the following discussion. 



DISCUSSION SEGMENT # 1 3 



(The students have looked at only the front side-fossil pictures-of Fossil Evidence Cards #1 
through #5. They have read none of the information given on the reverse side. All members of the 
class have classified the individual represented on Fossil Card #2 as "ape like." Several students 
have indicated they do not know what to do about the others.) 



(1 ) Teacher: 

(2) Student 1 : 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 1 : 

(5) Teacher: 



(6) Student 2: 

(7) Teacher: 

(8) Student 2: 

(9) Teacher: 
(10) Student 3: 



Before we start to look at the others, perhaps we should ask how you 
decided that the fossil individual represented on Card #2 is "ape-like:" 

Well, it looks like an ape. 

In what way? 

It looks— you know— apeyl (Laughter) 

You're right. But just what makes a skull look "apey"? Last week you 
read the article "How to Know an Ancestor When You Find One." What 
did you learn about things to look for to tell whether or not a fossil 
individual might be an ancestor? Look at your notes— or the article itself. 
Yes? 

You look at the teeth. 

And what do you look for? Fillings? (Laughter) 

You look at these teeth here (points to her own canines) and see if they 
are large and pointy. 

What else about the teeth? 

How big they are. 
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(11) Teacher: 



(12) Student 4: 

(13) Teacher: 

(14) Student 1: 

(15) Teacher: 

(16) Student 5: 

(17) Student 6: 

(18) Teacher: 

(19) Student 6: 

(20) Teacher: 

(21 ) Student 7: 



(22) Teacher: 



(23) Student 8: 

(24) Teacher: 

(25) Several students: 

(26) Teacher: 



(27) 



(28) Teacher: 



(29) Student 10: 

(30) Student 8: 

(31) Teacher: 

(32) Student 10: 

(33) Teacher: 

(34) Student 6: 

(35) Teacher: 

(36) Student 9: 

(37) Student 3: 

(38) Teacher: 



Okay. We have two things to look for (jots them on the board; continues 
to list characteristics as students name them). Anything more? (Long 
silence) How about the jaw? 

Oh, it said the ape jaw is kind of square-shaped. Human jaws are more 
curved— like part of a circle. And the jaw isn't as heavy. 

Okay. Anything else? (Silence) We've looked at the teeth and jaw-what's 
left? 

Weil, there's the space where the brain was. How big that is. 

Okay. We're talking about the skull now, as distinct from the jaws and 
teeth. Anything else about the skull? 

The bump on the back of the head. You look at where it is. 

You see if the bump there is high up or low down. Like on Card #2 it's 
'way up high and very big. 

Okay. What does that tell you about #2? 

That's where the neck muscles were attached. It means he had big neck 
muscles— because the ridge is big. 

What else does it tell you? 

That's where the neck and the head fit together-where the spine 
connected. His head kind of hung out in front and he didn't walk standing 
up. 

Okay. We've got five things to look for in an "apey" skull: canine 
teeth— the long pointy ones, the size of the teeth and jaws, the shape of 
the jaw, the size of the brain, where the ridge at the back is-high or low. 
How does Fossil Card #2 stack up on these points? 

He's got canines— big ones! In fact, all his teeth are big. A squared jaw. A 
large jaw. A small brain. And the ridge is 'way up high. 

So you had good reasons for classifying #2 as ape-like, didn't you? Now 
look at the back of the card. What is it? 

A modern gorilla. 

I'd say you were looking at the right evidence when you place him in the 
ape-like category. Now who will do the same for the fossil individual on 
Fossil Card # 1 ? 

(Several students respond by going down the list and describing the 
corresponding features on Fossil Card #1. They conclude that the fossil 
individual represented there is "related to our human ancestry.") 

Let's look now at the three pictures at the top of Fossil Card #3. You 
probably haven't much doubt about the first two individuals. But what 
about the skull at the far right— the one labeled "reconstruction"? 

Well, it has long canine teeth. But the teeth in general are small. It's hard 
to tell what shape the jaw is, but it's small. 

The brain takes up a large space— and the ridge at the back is lower than 
the gorilla's even though it's higher than the one on Fossil Card #1. 

What did you leave out? 

The jaw shape. It's curved. 

Good. Now, how should we classify this creature? 

It's hard to say. It's got some ape things and some human things. 

Now, how would we decide in a case like that? 

I think we'd call it ape if it had more ape things, and human if it had more 
human things. 

But here it's about the same. He has about the same number of ape and 
human things. 

That makes it especially hard, doesn't it. If you classified this one as 
related to human ancestry, which would you be more sure of— this one or 
the individual on Card # 1 ? 
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(39) Student 3: 

(40) Teacher: 

(41 ) Several students: 

(42) Teacher: 



The one on Card #1. 

And if you classified it as ape, which would you be more sure of— this one 
or the individual on Card #2? 

The one on Card #2. 

Then, whichever way you classify it, you don't feel very sure about this 
one. But here's an idea. One thing to do is to make a third category which 
can be called "Not sure." This fossil individual would be in that category. 
(Students nod approval) 



Note that from the beginning of this discussion up to point (35) no attempt was made to have 
students "discover" the proper criteria for classification. These criteria had been given them in 
their reading and should already be familiar ground. You can identify three "prompter cues" given 
by the teacher to lead the students onto that familiar ground. Note that after (35) students do 
participate in the discovery of what can be done about inadequate or apparently contradictory 
data. Would it be wiser for the teacher to let students work out their own solution to the problem 
encountered instead of offering his own solution for classifying these dubious cases? 

Categories that are identified by clusters of independent criteria are obviously more complex 
than those determined by a single criterion— the category of skulls related to our human ancestry 
as compared with the category of hunting tools or statuses. Students may experience considerable 
frustration in classifying with clusters of criteria until they learn to use the "Not sure" category as 
scholars often do. 

Categories differ in yet another way: the quantity of phenomena they include. Some, like 
hunting, food, status, include a far smaller number of items than social or environment. These last 
two, in addition to having clusters of criteria, are exceptionally inclusive: actually very tittle about 
humans is not in some way social, and few— if any— phenomena that are not part of someone's 
environment. 

Three of the most inclusive ideas in PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY are adaptation, human 
(i.e., that which is human about humans), and culture. All students need repeated encounters or 
experiences with each of the three. Students who store their knowledge in unorganized fashion are 
especially in need of many activities centering on adaptation, for example, before they can 
comprehend the complete range of phenomena to which it refers. These activities occur in various 
parts of PATTERNS, particularly in "Studying Societies" and "Origins of Humanness." 

The following discussion segment, based on "Studying Societies, Life in a Small Society: 
Analysis," illustrates some of the procedures that might lead students toward an understanding of 
adaptation. 



DISCUSSION SEGMENT # 1 4 



(1 ) Teacher: 



(2) Student 1 : 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 2: 

(5) Student 3: 

(6) Teacher: 

(7) Student 4: 



(8) Teacher: 

(9) Student 4: 



Well, we have quite a list of things that contribute to an Mbuti's sense of 
security. What would happen if those things were not present among the 
Mbuti? 

They would feel less secure. 

Is that true for all these things we've mentioned? Let's take rules, for 
example. Would Mbuti people feel less secure without rules? 

I think they would. They wouldn't know how they were expected to act. 
They would wonder if they were doing the right thing and if other people 
were going to get mad, or yell at them, or ridicule them. 

I see. Would you say rules are required to help the Mbuti to live in their 
surroundings? 

Sure-that way all the work gets done. Men are expected to hunt in a 
certain way and they do. If everyone hunted like Cephu did in the story 
they would all have less food. 

What are the surroundings in th e case of the Mbuti? 

The forest. 
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(10) Teacher: 



(11) Student 5: 

(12) Teacher: 

(13) Student 5: 

(14) Teacher: 



All right. Now if these rules help people to know how to act and what 
others expect, does that help each Mbuti with anything else that surrounds 
him? 

Well, it helps him get along with other people. 

Okay. Are they part of his surroundings? 

Sure. The people part. 

Now earlier in this lesson I mentioned the word "adaptation" and said it is 
something we would come back to again and again and that it refers to 
what is required if the Bushmen are to have a sense of security in their 
surroundings. We've agreed that rules are one thing that does that for 
them. As we go along, we will find out other kinds of things that help 
them. Right; now I want you to add to the idea of adaptation the idea that 
surroundings means things like the weather, mountains, and other 
nonhuman things, as well as the forest— and that surroundings has a people 
part, too. 



Note how the students have been asked to apply a criterion for the idea adaptation - whether 
something was required to help people live in their surroundings-to the phenomenon rules, and 
how the entire discussion leads toward a better understanding of adaptation, even though the term 
has not yet been precisely defined. Special progress has been made by expanding the students' idea 
of surroundings (another inclusive category) to include people and inanimate things like weather 
and mountains, in addition to the forest. 
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Chapter 6 
SPECULATION 



How can you help your students— especially those who have difficulty with abstract 
ideas— make warranted speculations about human phenomena? 

The term speculation has a fairly specific meaning in the context of PATTERNS IN HUMAN 
HISTORY. It is a mental task in which one uses known characteristics of a group, event, or other 
phenomenon to produce conclusions about an unknown characteristic of the same item. The 
conclusion is tentative, subject to possible revision in the light of more evidence. 

Students are asked to speculate quite frequently during each of the major Parts of PATTERNS 
IN HUMAN HISTORY. Speculation has, in fact, been involved to a considerable extent during the 
lessons and discussions explored in earlier chapters, though we have not stopped to identify the 
process as such. To determine, for example, whether or not particular elements of Bushman life 
contribute to a reliable food supply or a sense of security, students had to speculate about the 
influence of known phenomena upon each other and about the nature of a Bushman's internal 
feelings. 

The recurrent use of speculation is particularly evident in "Origins of Humanness." Students are 
asked, for instance, to make reasonable statements about the lives of prehistoric peoples from an 
examination of their tools, reproductions of their art, the information on archeological site maps, 
and various combinations of these sources of known evidence. Toward the end of "Origins," 
students must speculate on the function of such psychological phenomena as belief in magic and 
witchcraft, to determine whether or not these phenomena are adaptive mechanisms. 

Any speculation must follow certain steps from what is known to conclusions about 
"unknowns." As a means of identifying these steps, read the following portion of a discussion, 
based on "Origins of Humanness, Fossil and Cultural Evidence," Lesson 1. But first turn back to p. 
24, and reread Discussion Segment #13, which immediately precedes the class discussion given 
here. As you read the two segments, try to locate any places in the entire discussion where a 
student produces a reasonable statement (makes a speculation) about some unknown 
characteristic. 



DISCUSSION SEGMENT # 1 5 



(The students have examined only the front of Fossil Cards 1 through 5. They have just gone 
through a discussion comparable to Discussion Segment #13, in which they decided which skulls 
were "ape-like" and which "probably related to our human ancestry.") 



(1) Teacher: 

(2) Student 1 : 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 1 : 

(5) Teacher: 



Let's turn our attention now to something a little different. Which of these 
eight fossil individuals probably walked erect? 

The ones we said were human-like. 

What makes you think that's true? 

Well, if they are human-like, they must walk erect because we dol 
I see what you mean. But be careful. Just because we classify a particular 
fossil individual as more human-like than ape-like doesn't automatically 
mean that it has other things we associate with being human. Is there 
evidence right in the cards-just in the bones shown— that suggests some 
walked erect but others didn't? 
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(6) 


(Silence) 


(7) Teacher: 


What does walking erect mean? 


(8) Student 2: 


Standing up straight— 


(9) Teacher: 


Instead of . . .? 


(10) Student 3: 


Walking on all fours. 


(11) Teacher: 


Can you picture yourself on all fours? Does that bring anything to mind 
that you have already learned about erect posture? 


(12) Student 4: 


Well, a few days ago we said that if we walked on all fours our heads 
would be looking down at the ground and we would have to keep lifting 
them up to see in front of us. 


(13) Teacher: 


Does that remind you of anything that . . .? 


(14) Student 1 : 


Oh, wait! It's where the head and the spine connect. Here-the one on 
Card # 1 walked erect) 


(15) Teacher: 


What tells you that? 


(16) Student 1 : 


Well, the ridge at the back of the skull, where the muscles were attached, is 
low on the skull-on Card #2 it's 'way up high. 


(17) Teacher: 


Okay. What about the rest of the fossil individuals on Cards #3, 4, and 5? 
Did they walk erect? 



If the teacher had merely accepted the statement by Student 1, at point (2), he would have 
missed the opportunity to help the student discover the flaw in his reasoning, which the teacher 
uncovers by the next question, at points (3) and (4). By pointing out that the student's reason for 
his speculation was unsound, the teacher helped the whole class to develop a sound procedure for 
reasonable speculation. Note that the same student, at points (14) and (16), bases his speculation 
on several valid principles or relationships. Note too that in this example the students use visual 
evidence from the cards— the knowns are observable bits of data. 

Some characteristics of an effective speculation process illustrated by this discussion are these: 

1. Speculation proceeds from what is known to what is unknown, the speculator generally 
having a question in mind about the unknown. (Which of these fossil individuals probably 
walked erect?) 

2. At least some of the knowns have a basis in observable data (skull and jaw characteristics 
shown on the Fossil Evidence Cards.) 

3. The speculator uses a principle or relationship (or a series of these) to link known to 
unknown and generate a speculative statement. (Here, the relationship between the position of 
a ridge on the skull and the activity of walking erect.) 

In the following Discussion Segment (based on Lesson 2, "Fossil and Cultural Evidence") these 
three characteristics can be identified. 



DISCUSSION SEGMENT # 16 

(The students have already examined the pebble tool and have just read from the back of Culture 
Card #1 that the stone tools on the Zinjanthropus Living Floor (illustrated on the front] are 
representative of findings from several areas of the world.) 

(1) Teacher: Now turn the card over and look again at the Living Floor evidence. Is 

there anything there that might help us in r esolving the difference of 
opinion we had earlier in the period about whether the original piece of 
stone that looked like this (holds up cast of pebble tool) was shaped this 
way by man or by nature? 

(2) Student 1 : Well, it says under the site map "stone tools"— and on the back it says that 

they were made by just bashing some parts off. 

(3) Teacher: Okay. It does say those things. But let's not take their word for it 

completely. What did we say earlier about finding a stone like this? 

(4) Student 2: We said you might be able to find a stone shaped that way by nature. That 

it's possible. 
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(5) Teacher: 

(6) Student 3: 



Okay. What else was said? 

Someone said you couldn't find many of them-and most of us agreed to 
that. You know, like even in the mountains you couldn't find many stones 
shaped that way naturally. 



Chapter 7 

ASKING QUESTIONS AND GROUPING IOEAS 



Opportunities for student experiences and assistance in speculation occur early and often as 
might be expected since "Origins of Humanness" deals with a period of human existence in which 
much must be reconstructed from relatively meager data inadvertently left by individuals 
inhabiting the earth tens and hundreds of thousands of years ago. These reconstructions could 
have been presented directly to students in the form of lively and entertaining readings, recordings, 
and teacher lectures. Instead, in marked and dramatic contrast, PATTERNS has the students 
engage repeatedly in the process of generating warranted inferences from a variety of archeological 
evidence. This apparent abandonment of efficiency is obviously no accident. Nor is it merely a 
pedagogical stratagem to heighten interest and increase student participation as such. It is, in fact, 
the salient feature of ACSP's approach to attaining the most significant objective of PATTERNS: 
to increase student ability to process social data and thereby to interpret and give meaning to such 
data-an ability that will be applicable to all other learning. 

As students work through the lessons in "Origins of Humanness" where speculation is 
important, your main task is to help them become better inference makers. The student who can 
draw reasonable inferences from observable data must begin with questions. Secondly, he must 
know how to search the data for potentially relevant patterns. Finally, he must be able to link 
questions to patterns among the data through the use of linking principles. 

The importance of questions about the unknown cannot be over-stressed. They tell the student 
what to look for in the data at hand. In other words, they direct the search for relevant patterns in 
what can be observed directly. Suppose that a student is examining an object— a stone artifact, a 
map, a figurine. He asks himself this question, "How did these people (the people who lived at the 
site or who made the stone object) obtain their food?" This, in turn, leads to another question-a 
search question. If put into words this second question might ask, "What, if anything, is there 
about this item (stone, map, figurine) that is in any way connected with obtaining food?" Without 
a speculation question, the student cannot, either consciously or unconsciously, generate a 
question that can direct the search for relevant data. And without some inner "set" of what to 
look for, the whole path of inquiry becomes a confused jumble, a hit-or-miss activity. The student 
with well-organized and highly developed learning skills can work himself out of the confusion. 
Others cannot and give up in desperation or become overly dependent on direction and answers 
from the teacher. 

Emphasis on the focusing question is very evident in "Fossil and Cultural Evidence" Lesson 2. 
Before being invited to speculate either about the cast of a pebble tool or the people who may 
have fashioned and used it, students are asked to generate as many questions as they can that in 
some sense have a bearing on the object. Subsequent placing of these questions into categories 
establishes that there are levels of questions that differ according to how certain one can be of the 
answers, and according to whether the questions concern the object itself or the relationship it 
may have had to other things (like the manner in which it was produced and the use to which it 
was put). 

To teachers who are not aware of the conceptualizing functions of this pebble tool lesson, the 
recommended procedures may appear cumbersome and inefficient. At the slightest sign of 
difficulty the temptation is to abandon these procedures and "get to the point." But hold on. 
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DISCUSSION SEGMENT# 1 7 



(1) Teacher: 

(2) Student: 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student: 

(5) Teacher: 

( 6 ) 

(7) Teacher: 

( 8 ) 

(9) Teacher: 

(10) Student: 

(11) Teacher: 

(12) Student: 

(13) Teacher: 



What is one question that can be asked about this object? 

Well, now, is it brown? 

Well, now, is it brown? 

Yes, it's brown. 

What other question does "it's brown" answer? 

(Silence) 

Let's look at it another way. If it weren't obvious that this object is 
brown, what question would you ask? 

(Silence) 

If you couldn't tell what this object looked like, what question might you 
ask? Would you ask, "Is it brown?'' 

I might. 

What else might you ask? 

Is it green? 

Wouldn't you be more likely to ask, "What color is it?" You can see that 
"What color is it?" is a more efficient question than asking about 
particular colors, because you might have to use a dozen questions before 
you got the right color. 



In this segment of classroom discussion the difficulty encountered by the student is due to his 
simply not understanding the questions. The conceptual task involved is really not complex: the 
student must mentally distinguish between particular colors on the one hand and the abstracted 
quality color on the other. He must mentally separate specific colors from the category 
color-something he has been doing in everyday situations for many years. The problem is that he 
doesn't understand just what these particular questions mean. The teacher meanwhile has 
concluded that the whole procedure that has been recommended for the lesson is ineffective and 
confusing, and that the same objectives can be served just as well by merely telling the student 
directly what he first asked him to figure our indirectly. And the teacher proceeds to do so, at 
point (13). 

Once the situation has become as confusing as it is in the discussion segment quoted, probably 
little could be gained by continuing what has become a guessing game between teacher and 
student. Given the teacher's interpretation of why things are going wrong, it is probably better 
that he proceed to tell all than compound the confusion by asking more questions. Even if things 
were to be cleared up eventually through question-answer procedures, the student's psychic energy 
would be spent figuring out what the teacher means rather than working constructively on a 
conceptual problem about the object in front of him. 

The intended purpose of the lesson, however, is to have students generate and categorize 
questions related to the evidence provided by a material artifact. If you understand this objective, 
you will be in a better position to overcome difficulties that arise, without sacrificing the main 
contribution the lesson can make. 

Understanding the objective may not be enough. You need also a repertoire of things to try 
when the lesson somehow becomes unpredictably confused. When the student task is one of 
classification or when the problem involves clarity among the boundaries of conceptual categories, 
leading your students onto familiar ground has potential value for the student and can purchase 
thinking time for you, until you can figure out the next best step. In this lesson familiar ground 
can be either the questions students generate about the pebble tool or its own physical 
characteristics. Both are familiar in the sense that in talking about his questions (whether 
appropriate or not) or in describing the physical properties of the object before him, the student 
can deal with what he already knows and knows how to do. 

Inviting students to list a number of questions or properties, in contrast to one example only, 
has further advantages. The potential difficulty of using only one example tc represent a 
conceptual category is that the student may center on an incidental, unrelated characteristic of 
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that example as the defining characteristic for the category. The concept adaptation, for example, 
is so enormous in its applicability and inclusiveness that the likelihood of a student's identifying 
insufficient criteria from a single example is extremely high. 

Avoid, for example, such inadequate class discussion as this : 



DISCUSSION SEGMENT # 1 8 

(The class has been discussing Bushman methods of hunting game. J 

(1) Teacher: Well, then, would you say that these various hunting methods have been 

useful to the Bushmen? 

(Nods from several class members. A few say, "Yes," "Sure," or ''Of course. ") 

(2) Student 1: They've helped them to catch game-to get enough food. 

(3) Teacher : Okay I Now things like this, which are useful and helpful in getting along in 

one's surroundings are called adaptations. Can you suggest another 
adaptation of the Bushmen? 

(4) Student 2: They use snares. 

Note here several characteristics that a student might select as boundary criteria for the 
category adaptation, which would be insufficient or misleading. Suppose, for instance, that he 
centered on the words useful or helpful and concluded that anything useful or helpful (even an 
environmental element) is an adaptation. Or perhaps the word adaptation (because of previous 
associations) connotes for him forced changes, leading to the conclusion that man passively adapts 
to his environment, inadvertently excluding any concept of man as an environment changer. Or 
suppose the student selects either "hunting" or "getting food" as the test for whether or not a 
phenomenon is an adaptation? 

We now have two suggestions that might be helpful: 

1. Make a list of students' questions that can be asked of an object (or properties of the 
object that students have identified). 

2. Do not attempt concept clarification on the basis of only one example, or-to state it 
more positively— be sure the class has several examples before proceeding to the next step. 

To these one further suggestion might be added: 

3. Be aware that negative or inappropriate examples suggested by students may prove useful 
in subsequent conceptual clarification of categories. 

Here is how Discussion Segment #17 (given earlier in this chapter) might sound, if you keep 
these procedures in your repertoire. You need also to remind yourself repeatedly that the essence 
of the pebble tool lesson is not only to teach information about particular tools and their uses, but 
to have the student discover questions that will eventually lead to sound speculation. 



DISCUSSION SEGMENT #19 



(1) Teacher: 

(2) Student 1 : 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 1 : 

(5) Teacher: 

( 6 ) 

(7) Teacher: 

(8) Student 2: 

(9) Teacher: 

(10) Student 2: 

(11) Teacher: 

(12) Student 3: 



What is one question that can be asked about this object? 

Is it brown? 

Well, now is it brown? 

Yes, it's brown. 

What other question does "It's brown" answer? 

(Silence) 

Let's go ahead. Some other people wanted to suggest other questions. 

Who made it? 

(Writes all questions on the board as the lesson proceeds) What do you 
mean by "Who made it?" 

Well, you know, was it made by a prehistoric person? How long ago did 
that person live? 

All right Yes? 

How do we know it was made? How do we know it just didn't come that 
way naturally? 
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(13) Teacher: 

(14) Student 3: 

(15) Teacher: 



(16) Student 4: 

(17) Teacher: 

(18) Student 5: 

(19) Teacher: 

(20) Student 6: 

(21) Teacher: 

(22) Student 6: 

(23) Teacher: 

(24) Student 3: 

(25) Student 7: 

(26) Teacher: 

(27) Student 8: 

(28) Student 5: 

(29) Teacher: 

(30) Student 8: 

(31) Teacher: 

(32) Student 8: 

(33) Teacher: 

(34) Student 1 : 

(35) Teacher: 

(36) Student 3: 

(37) Teacher: 



We haven't discussed that yet, have we? That's really a question that 
should be asked about the object. Would you say it again? 

Well, the question would be, "Did someone make this thing, or did it get 
the way it is naturally?" 

Okay. Let's write that down as two questions: Did someone make this? 
Did it get this way naturally? (Adds these to the list on the board) Any 
more? 

What was it used for? 

All right. What might be some more specific questions about its use? 

Was it used to crack nuts? Was it used to throw at animals? 

Okay. Anything more? 

If people made it, what else were they doing? 

Like what? 

Well, did they have fire? Did they live in villages? Did they hunt animals? 
Okay. (Adds these to the list) If you couldn't see this object— if I had left 
it at home and you wanted to know about it, what might you ask? 

What does it look like? 

What shape does it have? Are there any markings on it? 

What else? 

How big is it? How heavy? 

What's it made out of? Is it hard or soft? 

Would you ask, "Is it brown?" 

You might. 

Or you might ask what? Remember you can't see it. 

Well— Is it gray? Or-ls it red? 

Okay. Are those two questions alike in any way? 

Yes. They're both about color. 

Could we put these three together to make a group of questions about 
color? What might the question be that covers all three? 

What color is it? 

Okay. What I want you to do now is get together quickly in your "buzz" 
groups and: First, add to the list of questions we already have. Second, 
make up groups of questions that go together, the way we just did with 
the color questions, and then name each group with an overall question. 
You have about ten minutes. 



The teacher anticipates that at the end of ten minutes the students, as a total group, will have a 
larger number of questions than earlier and will have grouped at least some of them into a variety 
of categories. During subsequent discussions these various categories can be listed and students can 
be assisted to combine some of them to make even more inclusive categories. For example, the 
question categories on the left below can be combined to produce the inclusive category defined 
on the right. 

What color is it? j 

What shape is it? f 

How hard is it? > What are its physical features? 

What is it made of? I 

How much does it weigh? / 

An impoiiant step in combining categories is to find a suitable name for the most inclusive 
category-either a question name (e.g., "What are its physical features?") or a descriptive label 
(e.g., "The object itself" or "observable characteristics"). 

As you look back at the discussion segment just quoted, can you identify some of the 
strategy moves made by the teacher? When a difficulty arises in the absence of response to a 
seemingly simple question, at point (6), how does the teacher handle the situation without 
answering the question himself (as the teacher in an earlier discussion segment on the same 
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topic did)? At point (22), when a student mentions three questions that go beyond the task 
assigned (since they are not about the object itself but about the lives of the people who may 
have made it) should the teacher have rejected them instead of adding them to the list on the 
board? Should the distinction between these questions and those that are directly related have 
been made at once? 

What has happened to the question "What color is it?" which the teacher anticipated 
Student 2 would mention at point (6)? And what has happened to the larger concept of 
inclusive questions that the distinction between "Is it brown?" and "What color is it?" was 
supposed to bring out? You may be sure that the teacher has not lost sight of these matters. 
Instead of taking the shortcut of presenting the students with his own explanation of the 
categories involved, he prefers to have these emerge later-perhaps when the students are 
putting together questions that are similar in some way. Whether the decision to do so was 
made prior to or during the lesson cannot be determined from the discussion itself. What can be 
inferred is that, after making an initial attempt, at point (5), the teacher abandoned this 
approach, since the silence at point (6) signaled the possible presence of confusion. 

Note that between points (7) and (22) the teacher is constantly prompting students to 
mention questions and to specify the meaning of unclear or ambiguous ones. At point (12), 
when Student 3 expresses his annoyance with an assumption others seem to be making, namely, 
that the object is man-made, the teacher lists the student's questions on the board, among the 
others. Why doesn't he start discussion of this important issue instead of merely getting the 
student to phrase it in the form of questions and then asking the class for more? Student 3's 
concerns are, after all quite legitimate and reflect exactly the kind of question archeologists 
have asked about such rocks. Once again, the teacher is confident that these questions (about 
how the object came to have its present shape) will occur later during the dass period. 

Note the slight shift in direction made by the teacher at point (23). Is there any value in this 
refocusing of attention? Note too that throughout this discussion segment one of the teacher's 
main objectives is to elicit from the students several relevant questions from a wide range of 
question categories, so that these categories-and even more inclusive ones-may be identified 
by the students later in the lesson and the more specific questions classified within their 
appropriate categories. 

When given the chance to discover for themselves the right questions to ask about a given 
phenomenon and then to classify the questions within larger categories before attempting to 
draw inferences from the phenomenon, students are practicing the skills necessary for 
speculation. 
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Chapter 8 

TESTING SPECULATIONS .. 



The steps taken in the process of speculation, as summarized at the end of Chapter 6, might be 
expressed as follows, each step leading into the next: 

A. Observation and description of given data— 

B. Question about the "unknown" stimulated by the data- 

C. Reexamination of "known" data and examination of new, related data in the light of the 
question- 

D. Finding a principle linking the "known" to "unknown"— 

E. Application of that principle in reexamination of the data— 

F. Resultant speculation about the "unknown." 

A final checking of the "unknown" in the light of all the "knowns" is then called for to confirm 
the soundness (reasonableness) of the speculation. 

Here are the steps as they might be taken in Lesson 2 of "Origins of Humanness, Fossil and 
Cultural Evidence," 

A. Students observe and describe the cast of tht "pebble tool" from ancient times. 

B. The question naturally arises: Is this ihan-made, or did it acquire its shape naturally? 

C. Students reexamine the pebble tool and examine related data on Culture Card #1 for 
evidence of whether the object is man*made. 

D. The linking principle is established— the unlikelihood that objects of this shape would 
occur naturally in large numbers. 

E. In the light of this principle, they examine again all known data. 

F. Students reject the possibility that the pebble tool might have got its shape naturally-on 
the basis of observable characteristics of the cast itself and data from Culture Card #1; they 
conclude that its being man-made is a reasonable conclusion-a warrantable hypothesis. 

In practice this precise order might not always be followed. The impetus for speculation might 
come first, for instance, from the question itself, before any data had been observed; or it might be 
stimulated first of all by the hypothesis, which would then be checked. No matter how the whole 
process is started, however, an essential step is a question about the unknown, at whatever point 
that question is generated. (Thus the earlier emphasis on giving students an opportunity to ask 
questions.) 

Have all the steps listed been followed in the discussion segment below? What are the various 
stages? 



DISCUSSION SEGMENT #20 



(1) Teacher: 



(2) Student 1 : 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 2: 

(5) Teacher: 



Let's turn to a question that was raised yesterday after we had looked at 
this (holding up the cast of the pebble tool)— that we talked about at the 
end of the period. What was tho question? 

Were pebble tools made by humans? 

Okay. How else might the question be put? 

How did the pebble tools get shaped the way they are? 

Right. And what are the possibilities? 
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(6) Student 3: Well, either they were made by men, or they got shaped that way by 

nature. 

Okay. Now we are going to take a good look at the evidence again. What 
do we know for sure ? Start with this "pebble tool" cast, which we began 
to describe yesterday. Does anything about it seem particularly related to 
the question? 

Its peculiar shape is really the reason we asked the question. 

Just how would you describe its shape? 

It's hard to describe. 

Yes, it is. An archeologist might best describe its shape by drawing several 
pictures of it from different angles. What can you say about the shape in 
words? 

It's not shaped the same on all sides. It's rounded and smooth over here, 
and it has sharp comers and ridges over there. 

It has a rounded edge— really no edge at all for about half of it. But the 
other half has an edge— kind of a jagged edge that comes to a point here. 
(As the discussion proceeds, students— prompted by the teacher's comments and questions— give 
further descriptive statements: (a) the line between the smooth and ridged areas is irregular; (b) 
the ridged area has eight distinct planes separated by relatively large ridges; (c) neither the jagged 
edge nor the point is very sharp, compared with modern tools. The teacher then asks the students 
to look at Culture Card #1 and indicate anything additional that they know for sure from the 
card's evidence, writing these items on the board, as they are mentioned.) 



(7) Teacher: 



(8) Student 4: 

(9) Teacher: 

(10) Student 4: 

(11) Teacher: 



(12) Student 2: 

(13) Student 5: 



(14) Student 6: 

(15) Teacher: 

(16) Student 4: 

(17) Student 7: 

(18) Teacher: 

(19) Student 7: 

(20) Teacher: 

(21) Student 2: 

(22) Teacher: 

(23) Student 2: 

(24) Teacher: 

(25) 

(26) Teacher: 



(27) Student 8: 

(28) Teacher: 

(29) Student 7: 

(30) Teacher: 

(31) Student 7: 



There are a lot of animals' bones at the place shown. 

Okay. Anything else? 

A human leg bone is there. 

And a skull close by-Zinjanthropus, however you pronounce that. 

That's right. And what kind of creature was Zinjanthropus? 

One of those early men? 

Right. This is one of the type called Australopithecine. What more do you 
know from the Culture Card? 

Stone tools were found there. 

What kind? 

Like the ones in the pictures. 

Okay. How many? Roughly? 

(Several students count; the counts vary but are close to each other.) 

Well, then you'd say between forty and fifty. Anything more about the 
bones? (Silence) How about where the bones are? Are they all in one 
place? 

No. But the right-hand side has the most— all bunched up together. 

Do you notice anything about where the stones are in relation to the 
bones? 

I see something. Where there are a lot of bones there are a lot of stones. 

And . . . ? 

Where there are only a few bones, there aren't many stones. 



(Next the teacher prompts the students to compare the stone tool pictures on Culture Card #1 
with the tool cast. Students conclude that, though there are some differences, there seems to be 
great similarity in shape: rounded on one "side," a dull edge and point on the other, a series of 
irregular planes over about half of the surface separated from each other by ridges. After all these 
comments have been listed on the board, the teacher returns to the original question about how 
the pebble tool got its shape. Did it get that way naturally or did someone make it that way?) 

(32) Teacher: Could this piece of stone possibly have been made this way naturally— 

smooth on one side, with an edge and point on the other, and all those 
ridges? 
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(33) Student 7: 

(34) Student 4: 

(35) Student 7: 

(36) Teacher: 

(37) Student 7: 

(38) Student 8: 

(39) Student 7: 

(40) Teacher: 



(41) Student 7: 

(42) Teacher: 



(43) Student 6: 

(44) Teacher: 

(45) Student 6: 

(46) Teacher: 

(47) Several students: 

(48) Teacher: 



Sure. I've seen stones from the river that were just as smooth as that is on 
one side. 

But what about the side with the edge and point? 

Well, after the river had washed it smooth, the pebble could have gone 
over a waterfall and hit a big rock below that smashed off part of it. 

Could it have been cut off liktf'this by just one fall? 

Probably not. But maybe it went over a lot of waterfalls and got a chip 
broken off each time. 

But it wouldn't always fall on the same side when it hit a rock, would it? 
I don't know. But it just might— because of the shape it was In the first 
place. 

That's right. It just might have fallen that way every time and each time 
had another chip broken off. It would have had to fall at least eight times, 
wouldn't it. Do you think that's very likely? 

No, I really don't. I was just saying what could have happened. 

Well, now let's come back to what we saw on the Zinjanthropus Living 
Floor, on Culture Card #1 . How many stones shaped pretty much like this 
were found there? 

About fifty. And, besides, the Card says that others like them have been 
found in a lot more places. 

Do you think this has anything to do with our question? 

Sure. There might be one stone that went over all those waterfalls, but 
there couldn't have been fifty - and all those others, too. 

So ... ? 

This must have been man-made. 

That seems to be a sensible conclusion anyway, doesn't it, when we 
consider any other way the shape could have been caused. So— from the 
evidence we have looked at, both the pebble itself and the evidence on the 
Culture Card-we seem to have reached a reasonable hypothesis: that this 
"pebble tool" was man-made. 



This exploration of a reasonable explanation (a speculation about what is unknown) must be 
carried out fully, without any shortcuts. Furthermore-to repeat what has been emphasized 
before-it should come through an interchange between teacher and student, not through teacher 
presentation. Again, the value of the lesson lies in the students' learning the thought processes 
necessary for making a warrantable speculation, in addition to learning particular information 
about stone tools. They are to learn, for instance, that the validity of any speculation about 
unknown phenomena depends on how reasonably it accounts for all that is known— in this case, all 
that can be known by observing pebble tools and noting the frequency with which they have 
occurred at archeological sites. 

Throughout this lesson it may be necessary to remind students that the terms "pebble tool" 
and "stone tools" as used on Culture Card #1 are merely identifying labels. Students may try a 
shortcut of their own by saying, "Of course, these things are man-made, because that's what tools 
are." Remind them that their job is not to draw inferences from the terminology but to base their 
speculation on really observable data. 

Once they have really considered the observable data and come to the conclusion— on the basis 
of such data-that pebble tools were made through design (in contrast to getting that way 
naturally), they may wish to broaden the discussion to include speculation about the uses for 
which the tool makers designed these particular tools and whether anything can be concluded 
from observable data about their way of life. Be sure that the students recognize what meager 
evidence is offered by the pebble tool itself and the Culture Card for reasonable hypotheses about 
such areas of Australopithecine life— that the best answer for many questions of this kind is "not 
sure" or "insufficient data." 
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Chapter 9 

LEVELS OF INFERENCE 



Speculation questions differ in the number of inferences that must be made to produce a 
reasonable answer -and, accordingly, in the number of principles needed to link the whole chain 
from "known" to "unknown.” Some questions, like that of how the pebble tool got its shape, 
require a small number of inferences and linking principles. Others, like questions about the social 
organization of a prehistoric group that made pebble tools, require many more. 

The following discussion segment occurs during Lesson One in "Origins of Humanness, Cultural 
Developments from Australopithecus to Homo Sapiens." Students have just examined the handaxe 
cast along with the pebble tool (which they have seen and described in an earlier lesson). The 
teacher has asked the class to look for ways in which the two objects are different from each 
other. Because this task does not require students to make an inference, remaining at the level of 
contrasting observable characteristics, it is a potentially effective way to begin a series of steps 
leading to a reasonable speculation. During the discussion, differences mentioned by the students 
are listed on the board in the form of a chart: 



Categories of 
Characteristics 


Color 


Size 


Shape 


etc. 


Object A 
(pebble tool) 


brown 








Object B 
(handaxe) 


gray 









DISCUSSION SEGMENT #21 



(1) Teacher: 



You've examined both of these objects now. In what ways are they 
different? 

First of all, they are different colors. One is brown and the other is kind of 
gray. 

And the pebble tool is smaller than the other one. 

What do you mean by "smaller"? 

There's less stone. 

Okay. What are you comparing then? 

How much stone it has. Its size. 

What else is different? 

Shape. One's like that (draws in air with finger) and one's like that (draws 
again). 

Okay. I'll draw two outlines on the chart. Any other differences? 

(Students continue to identify differences: in contrast to the pebble tool, the gray tool's edge goes 
all around the object; the places where it looks as if pieces have been broken off in some fashion 
tend to be smaller, there are many more of them, and the smallest ones are next to each other 
along one portion of the tool's edge; the "front" and "back" of the gray object look highly similar 
to each other; the edge is less irregular-though it is bumpy, it has no sharp angles like those on the 
pebble tool; for most of its length, the gray tool is thinner than the other; it is a longer tool.) 



(2) Student 1 : 

(3) Student 2: 

(4) Teacher: 

(5) Student 2: 

(6) Teacher: 

(7) Student 2: 

(8) Teacher: 

(9) Student 3: 

(10) Teacher: 
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(33) Student 7: 

(34) Student 4: 

(35) Student 7: 

(36) Teacher: 

(37) Student 7: 

(38) Student 8: 

(39) Student 7: 

(40) Teacher: 



(41) Student 7: 

(42) Teacher: 



(43) Student 6: 

(44) Teacher: 

(45) Student 6: 

(46) Teacher: 

(47) Several students: 

(48) Teacher: 



Sure. I've seen stones from the river that were just as smooth as that is on 
one side. 

But what about the side with the edge and point? 

Well, after the river had washed it smooth, the pebble could have gone 
over a waterfall and hit a big rock below that smashed off part of it. 

Could it have been cut off liktf'this by just one fall? 

Probably not. But maybe it went over a lot of waterfalls and got a chip 
broken off each time. 

But it wouldn't always fall on the same side when it hit a rock, would it? 
I don't know. But it just might— because of the shape it was In the first 
place. 

That's right. It just might have fallen that way every time and each time 
had another chip broken off. It would have had to fall at least eight times, 
wouldn't it. Do you think that's very likely? 

No, I really don't. I was just saying what could have happened. 

Well, now let's come back to what we saw on the Zinjanthropus Living 
Floor, on Culture Card #1 . How many stones shaped pretty much like this 
were found there? 

About fifty. And, besides, the Card says that others like them have been 
found in a lot more places. 

Do you think this has anything to do with our question? 

Sure. There might be one stone that went over all those waterfalls, but 
there couldn't have been fifty - and all those others, too. 

So ... ? 

This must have been man-made. 

That seems to be a sensible conclusion anyway, doesn't it, when we 
consider any other way the shape could have been caused. So— from the 
evidence we have looked at, both the pebble itself and the evidence on the 
Culture Card-we seem to have reached a reasonable hypothesis: that this 
"pebble tool" was man-made. 



This exploration of a reasonable explanation (a speculation about what is unknown) must be 
carried out fully, without any shortcuts. Furthermore-to repeat what has been emphasized 
before-it should come through an interchange between teacher and student, not through teacher 
presentation. Again, the value of the lesson lies in the students' learning the thought processes 
necessary for making a warrantable speculation, in addition to learning particular information 
about stone tools. They are to learn, for instance, that the validity of any speculation about 
unknown phenomena depends on how reasonably it accounts for all that is known— in this case, all 
that can be known by observing pebble tools and noting the frequency with which they have 
occurred at archeological sites. 

Throughout this lesson it may be necessary to remind students that the terms "pebble tool" 
and "stone tools" as used on Culture Card #1 are merely identifying labels. Students may try a 
shortcut of their own by saying, "Of course, these things are man-made, because that's what tools 
are." Remind them that their job is not to draw inferences from the terminology but to base their 
speculation on really observable data. 

Once they have really considered the observable data and come to the conclusion— on the basis 
of such data-that pebble tools were made through design (in contrast to getting that way 
naturally), they may wish to broaden the discussion to include speculation about the uses for 
which the tool makers designed these particular tools and whether anything can be concluded 
from observable data about their way of life. Be sure that the students recognize what meager 
evidence is offered by the pebble tool itself and the Culture Card for reasonable hypotheses about 
such areas of Australopithecine life— that the best answer for many questions of this kind is "not 
sure" or "insufficient data." 
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Chapter 9 

LEVELS OF INFERENCE 



Speculation questions differ in the number of inferences that must be made to produce a 
reasonable answer -and, accordingly, in the number of principles needed to link the whole chain 
from "known" to "unknown.” Some questions, like that of how the pebble tool got its shape, 
require a small number of inferences and linking principles. Others, like questions about the social 
organization of a prehistoric group that made pebble tools, require many more. 

The following discussion segment occurs during Lesson One in "Origins of Humanness, Cultural 
Developments from Australopithecus to Homo Sapiens." Students have just examined the handaxe 
cast along with the pebble tool (which they have seen and described in an earlier lesson). The 
teacher has asked the class to look for ways in which the two objects are different from each 
other. Because this task does not require students to make an inference, remaining at the level of 
contrasting observable characteristics, it is a potentially effective way to begin a series of steps 
leading to a reasonable speculation. During the discussion, differences mentioned by the students 
are listed on the board in the form of a chart: 



Categories of 
Characteristics 


Color 


Size 


Shape 


etc. 


Object A 
(pebble tool) 


brown 








Object B 
(handaxe) 


gray 









DISCUSSION SEGMENT #21 



(1) Teacher: 



You've examined both of these objects now. In what ways are they 
different? 

First of all, they are different colors. One is brown and the other is kind of 
gray. 

And the pebble tool is smaller than the other one. 

What do you mean by "smaller"? 

There's less stone. 

Okay. What are you comparing then? 

How much stone it has. Its size. 

What else is different? 

Shape. One's like that (draws in air with finger) and one's like that (draws 
again). 

Okay. I'll draw two outlines on the chart. Any other differences? 

(Students continue to identify differences: in contrast to the pebble tool, the gray tool's edge goes 
all around the object; the places where it looks as if pieces have been broken off in some fashion 
tend to be smaller, there are many more of them, and the smallest ones are next to each other 
along one portion of the tool's edge; the "front" and "back" of the gray object look highly similar 
to each other; the edge is less irregular-though it is bumpy, it has no sharp angles like those on the 
pebble tool; for most of its length, the gray tool is thinner than the other; it is a longer tool.) 



(2) Student 1 : 

(3) Student 2: 

(4) Teacher: 

(5) Student 2: 

(6) Teacher: 

(7) Student 2: 

(8) Teacher: 

(9) Student 3: 

(10) Teacher: 
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(111 Teacher: 



(12) Student 4: 

(13) Teacher: 

(14) Student 4: 

(15) Student 1: 

(16) Teacher: 

(17) Student 1: 

(18) Teacher: 



(19) Student 4: 

(20) Teacher: 

(21) Student 4: 

(22) Teacher: 



Okay, if no one hat any more differences to mention let’s go on to another 
question. How did this gray object get its shape -or, to put it another way, 
was it made by a human? 

Well, if the pebble tool was made by a human, then the gray one certainly 
was also. 

Why do you say that? 

I don’t think that something shaped just like that could come about 
accidentally, just by nature. 

Well, were any other things like this found? 

Yes, quite a few. In the thousands. Not in this shape exactly, of course, 
but showing the same general characteristics. Why did you ask? 

Well, that makes it even more likely that these things were man-made. 
How could all of them be made by chance? 

All right. Unless someone seriously thinks otherwise, let’s assume it was 
shaped by man. Now let's go a bit further. How do you think the 
technique for making this object was different from the technique for 
making the pebble tool -or were they the same? 

The gray tool needed a better technique. 

Better in what ways? 

It couldn’t be as sloppy. The pieces taken off were smaller. 

I see what you mean. Is there anything else about the gray one that 
suggests that the method used to make it was different from that used on 
the pebble tool? 



(25) Student 6. 

(26) Teacher: 

(27) Student 6: 



(23) Student 5. It has marks all over it-places where it looks like chips were taken off. 

The pebble tool only has that kind of thing next to the edge. I’d say it 
took a longer time to make the gray one. 

(Several other students make similar comments, all to the e f fe ct that the gray object was made 
with a more refined technique.) 

(24) Teacher: Does all this tell you anything about what kind of people made these 

tools, as compared with the ones who made the pebble tools? 

That’s not so easy to figure out. But I’d say they would have had to think 
harder about what they were doing, 
that’s an interesting comment Just what suggested it to you? 

Well, it’s like the gray one’s a more complicated thing to make. You’d have 
to learn how to do all that chipping, to make it come out right You know, 
maybe you could start by bashing off the big chips-the way the people 

who made the pebble tools did. But then, -when you came to taking off the 

little chips around the edges, you’d hive to go more carefully. You 
couldn’t be as offhand about it as you could with a pebble tool. You’d 
have to take more time. 

And does that arggest to you anything about how their society may have 
been set up? 

Well, they probably had special people to make these tools. 

Would you say, then, that tool-maker was one of their specialists? (Several 
students nod) That seems likely, doesn’t it. And if there were tool makers 
and the tool makers died, then what? Would the skin for making these 
tools disappear until s ome b ody else worked it all out again? 

No. Others would take their place. 

How would they know what to do? 

they probably learned it from the older tool makers while they were still 
alive. 

And does that aiggest a particular relationship b e tween people— a 
particular status dyad? 
oure, i eacner-veamer. 



(28) Teacher: 

(29) Student 3: 

(30) Teacher: 



(31) Student 2: 

(32) Teacher: 

(33) Student 2: 

(34) Teacher: 

(35) Student 3: 
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Let ui examine the progression in this discussion segment. At what point does the class stop 
merely describing the tools and start making inferences about them? At what points do the 
inferences become progressively more remote from the objects themselves? Can you put into 
words the "linking principles" between what the students actually observed in the tools and the 
speculations made by Student 6 at points (25) and (27). (One way of expressing these linking 
principles would be: (a) if a complicated product is made over and over, the person making it must 
have learned how to do it; and (b) he would probably need more time than would be needed for a 
simpler product.) 

Note, incidentally, the question by Student 1 at point (IS), a question he probably would never 
have thought of before the lesson on the pebble tool. Note too that these students have been 
guided through what may at first seem like an unduly long process, without any shortcuts. Such 
long discussions, however, are needed to give students actual experience in developing sequences of 
inferences. 

Here are a number of undesirable shortcuts that teachers have inadvertently taken during 
discussions progressing from one inference level to another. By no means resort to these 
maneuvers. 

Shortcut to be avoided # 1 : 

This shortcut omits student participation entirely, converting the e xp er i ence into a teacher 
presentation. The teacher points out the physical features of the handaxe, for instance, contrasts it 
with the pebLIe tool, and draws all the in f erences for the class. He takes one-fourth the time 
needed if students had participated and accomplishes nothing-except perh a p s to further reinforce 
teacher-student inter a ct ion patterns that seriously interfere with students' learning to direct their 
own thinking. 

Shortcut to be avoided #2: 

Moving to inference questions without prior questions about description of observed qualities- 
and, in this case, d i f fe rence s between the two obj ec t s observed. 

(1 Teacher: You've examined both ob je c ts now. Would you say they were made by the 

same method or by different methods? 

OR You've examined both objects now. Would you say the gray one was 

formed by nature or by a human? 

Note that the students here have had no opportunity to concentrate first on description of the 
two objects, identifying as many observable phys i c a l differences as possible and expressing these in 
terms that are free of inferences. The experience of concentrating on purely observable, physical 
qualities of the available evidence is essential; it provides jo ind i spen sa ble basis for later 
conceptualization. 

Shortcut to be avoided #3: 

Progressing to an inference level after too few d iffe r e nce s have been identified, before an 
exhaustive compar is on has been made: 

(1) Teacher: You've examined both of these objects now. In what way are they 

different? 

(2) Student 2: Well, the places on the gray one, where it looks like bits of stone were 

removed, are smaller and all over. 

(3) Teacher: Good. What do those things suggest about the m eth od s used to make these 

two objects? 

Shortcut to be avoided #4: 

Encouraging a student to disregard the distinction b e t ween observation and inference by 
reinforcing an inferential statement made by a student during the description phase (an especially 
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tempting shortcut at time* because of the teacher's delight that the student has been "thinking 
ahead"). 

(3) Teacher: What other differences can you observe? 

(4) Student 2: Well, the person who made the gray tool made smaller chips than the 

person who made the brown tool. 

(5) Teacher: Okay, that's a good comment. 

In contrast, the teacher might have handled the comment more profitably this way: 

(5) Teacher: That's an interesting comment. But is it based entirely on what you have 

observed? Remember: we're trying to tell now only what we actually see. 

(6) Student 2: Well, you're right. What I saw was only that the chipped parts look 

smaller. I added the part about the person who made it. 

(7) Teacher: Okay. Then let's put that part off for a while. We’ll come back to it in a 

few minutes, because the question whether people made this is very 
important. Right now, your second statement-what you really saw-is 
what we want to know. 

Shortcut to be avoided #5: 

Moving from observation to inference questions that are too far along in the chain, omitting 
necessary inferences in between. 

(12) Teacher: Okay, If no one has any more differences to mention, let's go on to 

another question. Do the dif fe r e nce s suggest anything about the thoughts 
of the people who used tools like the gray one? 

Here students are deprived of systematic and well-sequenced opportunities to build up valid 
inference chains. 

Shortcut to be avoided #6: 

Failure to have students express carefully what they mean, to specify observations with precision: 

(3) Student 2: The pebble tool is smaller than the other one. 

(4) Teacher: Okay. Anything else? 

By smaller, is the student referring to volume (amount of stone), length and/or width, thickness, 
or weight -or some combination of these? 

Avoiding such shortcuts, however tempting they may seem, is essential to the most 
fundamental objectives of PATTERNS. If students are to begin thinking like anthropologists, or 
other social scientists, they need to learn how to re ac h a reasonable hypothesis on the basis of 
observable data. And the only way they can learn the procedure adequately is by going through 
the whole sequence of inferences required, not by being told what this sequence should be or by 
having essential parts of the inference chain omitted. Our hope would be, in fact, that class 
experiences with sich inference chains would bring students to the point where they could ask 
themselves the necessary sequence of questions for re a ching any hypothesis. 

Note how the teacher in the following discussion seg me n t (concerning "Origins of Humanness, 
Cultural Developments from Australopithecus to Homo Sapiens," Lesson #1) s uc c ee ds in getting 
the students to ask a ppropr i a te questions. 

DISCUSSION SEGMENT #22 

(1) Teacher: Let’s look at the site map on page 63 of your Readings. 

(As Aiggested in the Teacning Plan, students should get an idea of the sire of the site by noting the 
scale and comparing the size with a familiar space-the school's football field, for inst a nce, or a 
nearby park or playground.) 

All I can tell you about this map is that the original site is believed to be 
several hundred thousand years old. Your job is to try to rec onstr uct the 
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(2) Student 1 : 

(3) Teacher: 

(4) Student 2: 

(5) Teachr . : 



(6) Student 3: 

(7) Teacher: 

(8) Student 4: 

(9) Teacher: 



(10) Student 3: 

(11) Teacher: 



live* of the people who were there. How would you start? Keep in mind 
what we did when we discussed the pebble tool and the handaxe. 

We'd start with just describing what we're looking at. 

Okay. How can you describe this site? 

Well, it has four parts. 

Yes. And these four parts (labeled Areas 1 to 4) are clearly outlined, aren't 
they. Archeologists have studied special problems in each area. What 
questions might they ask about the evidence they found? 

One might be "How are the four parts different?** 

Good question. Can someone suggest a way of contrasting the four areas? 
How might an archeologist go about describing how they are different? 

He might count the number of things in each area. 

Right! What things should be counted? (Starts a chart on the board, listing 
the four areas across the top, so that items mentioned by the students may 
be written down under each) 

The bones. 

Fine. What else? 



(Students suggest counting all the items for each symbol appearing in the legend. The teacher has 
small groups of students perform the necessary counting operations. The chart on the board will 
be similar to those on p. 51 of the Teaching Plan for "Origins of Humanness.") 



(12) Teacher: 

(13) Student 6: 

(14) Teacher: 

(15) Student 1: 

(16) Teacher: 

(17) Student 5: 

(18) Teacher: 

(19) Student 2: 



What kinds of questions have you been answering? 

Questions that describe the evidence. Just telling what we see. 

Okay. Is there anything we’ve left out? 

Well, in site. Area 2 seems to be the smallest, and 3 next, then 4, then 
1-the biggest 

111 add that to the chart. Anything else? 

Areas 1 and 3 are right next to each other and Area 2 is near them. But 
Area 4 is separate from the others. 

All right. Anything else? 

The things in Area 1 are kind of bunched up toge th er. They're more spread 
out in the other areas. 



(20) Teacher: 



(21) Student 7: 

(22) Teacher: 

(23) Student 7: 



(Allows time for any more observations the students may wish to make. 
None <re forthcoming) What kind of question might be a good one to ask 
next? Remember our discussion of the pebble tool and the handaxe. 

Well, with those, we asked next how they got made. But I don't see how 
that goes along with a map. 

Would it help if you thought of the arrangement of things in each area as 
being the Jtape? 

(After some thought) Yes. We could ask "Did the a rr an ge m ent get that 
way naturally, or was it made by humans?" or "How did these things get 
arranged the way they are shown on the map?” 



(During the discussion that follows students conclude that (a) the scatter of items in Areas 2, 3, 
and 4 seems to follow no pattern; (b)the concentration of large bones in Area 1 might be the result 
of a large animal dying or being killed there; (c) the concentration of tools near bones in Area 1 
seems not to be a matter of chance; (d) there is high probability that humans used the tools in 
Area 1 to kill or cut apart the animals whose bones remain there.) 



(24) Teacher: 

(25) Student 2: 

(26) Teacher: 

(27) Teacher: 



Now, those are interesting speculations. What questions do they answer? 
"What were the people doing in Area 1?” 

Yes. And that correspon d s to questions about how humans used the 
pebble tool and the handaxe. 

(Encourages students to speculate on how Areas 2, 3, and 4 were used.) 
Now that we have several possibilities for how these areas might have been 
used, what kind of question might come next? 
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(28) Student 6: 



(29) Teacher: 

(30) Student 4: 

(31 ) Student 3: 



(32) Teacher: 

(33) Student 4: 



Something about other activities. For instance, how many statuses did 
they have? If they were doing different things in different areas, they 
might have had different people to carry them out-like maybe the men 
hunted and butchered the animals and the women cooked them, made 
clothes and things like that. 

Anything else along that line? 

I think the people probably stayed here for a long time. They wouldn’t 
just come and kill or butcher an animal and leave all those tools around. 
Well, but if they had to move around a lot after game, then maybe they 
wouldn't want to carry all those tools with them, either. Maybe they made 
new tools morr often than we think. 

What kinds of questions are you trying to answer now? 

Well, how long the people were around at one place. How often they made 
tools. Whether they moved a lot. What their statuses were. 



A FINAL WORD 



This booklet has concentrated on "Studying Societies" and "Origins of Humanness." 
Everything that has been said here, as well as the experiences that students have with those two 
parts of PATTERNS, is relevant to "The Emergence of Complex Societies" and "Modernization 
and Traditional Societies." Their experience will have included: differentiating between their own 
observations and the inferences they draw from observing; analyzing human behavior and 
classifying it into categories that give some higher meaning to the data; detailed observation and 
classification of data; making inferences from the known to the unknown. To the extent that the 
first two parts of the course differ in this regard, "Studying Societies" includes somewhat more 
classification into categories, whereas "Origins of Humanness" includes somewhat more 
speculating and inference making. The analysis given in this booklet of difficulties some students 
have in developing those skills, and the discussion segments provided here, can serve as models for 
teachers helping students who have similar problems in "The Emergence of Complex Societies" 
and in "Modernization and Traditional Societies." 
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Facsimile Pages from PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY 
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INTRODUCTION 



* Wha t is an thropology? 

* How does anthropology meet high school curriculum needs? 

* What do / need to know to use anthropology in my teaching? 

These are the questions most often asked of the Anthropology Curriculum Study Project about 
its course PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY. They are hard questions to answer effectively, each 
for reasons of its own. So let's look at them again: 

* What is anthropology? 

Teachers who ask tfv, question clearly want an answer that is more than the dictionary 
definition. Our answer really cannot be conveyed simply with words. An experience with 
anthropology, we believe, can better give you our concept of anthropology. 

* How does anthropology meet high school curriculum needs? 

The brief, well-reasoned answers from teachers include: 

"Anthropology provides a frame of reference for looking at history"; 

"Anthropology provides tools for finding and analyzing the characteristics of societies and their 
interrelationships"; 

"With anthropology one can enhance the objectivity with which he is able to examine his own 
society." 

But such statements are not enough to convey the true difference of anthropology from other 
subjects. How can an "in depth" examination of a prehistoric stone tool be of any use to a social 
studies class preparing to deal with contemporary social problems? How can a Pygmy hunting 
incident or the remains of a Bushman encampment have any relevance to the concerns of history 
and social studies classes here and now? 

We could explain at length, but the best way to discover the answers is to experience the 
relevance of anthropology in your classroom. 

* What do / have to know to use anthropology in my teaching? 

The answer is, of course, "That depends." It depends, most of all, on how you choose to teach. 
If you feel most comfortable lecturing, then you need a good deal of factual as well as 
methodological background. PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY has an exceptionally thorough 
teacher's guide, which might suffice, with the aid of a few supplementary books, to give a studious 
teacher a semester's worth of lecture notes. But most of the real learning in this course, as well as 
in the field of anthropology itself, comes from the development of ideas by inference, after careful 
examination of data. So if you can "turn on" to the idea of exploring ideas with your students, 
you don't really need to know any official anthropology at all in order to teach this course. If you 
are willing to relinquish the role of expert in favor of that of leader, you will find more than 
enough suggestions in the Teaching Plan for the successful use of the course materials. 

We know that such an answer can't completely eliminate the fears of teachers who are about to 
wade into an unfamiliar area of knowledge. And we know that the only really effective fear 
preventive is a little experience. 
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In the next few pages are sample lessons from the ACSP course, PATTERNS IN HUMAN 
HISTORY (possible remedies for that affliction of uncertainty), through which you can find 
answers to the questions for which our words alone are not enough. The lessons aren't guaranteed 
to do anything but help you decide, really, whether the methods of anthropology can be useful in 
your classroom. They are, if you like, merely guided tours to significant parts of the course. We 
hope you will try taking the tours with a class, for they are still only words if you don’t. Even 
though taken out of context in the design of the entire course, these samples suggest the type of 
information given and methods proposed throughout. 

The position of the sample lessons in the overall course is shown in the listing of contents 
below. 



PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY 



STUDYING SOCIETIES 

TOPIC 1: LIFE IN A SMALL SOCIETY: DESCRIPTION 
(four lessons) 

Lesson One (Sample Lesson I) 

Study of the Bushmen of the Kalahari Desert (from filmstrip and readings) as a present-day 
culture of the hunter-gatherer kind, with stress on the problems of describing unfamiliar 
societies. 

TOPIC 2: HOW HUMAN SOCIETIES OPERATE: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF STATUS AND 
ROLE 

(five lessons) 

Lesson Two (Sample Lesson II) 

Introduction of terms "status" and "role"; status versus non-status; differences in 
expectations about different statuses. 

TOPIC 3: LIFE IN A SMALL SOCIETY: ANALYSIS 
(five lessons) 

ORIGINS OF HUMANNESS 

PREPARATION FOR LAB PROBLEMS 
(four lessons) 

PROBLEM 1 : FOSSIL AND CULTURAL EVIDENCE 
(three lessons) 

PROBLEM 2: WHAT DID CULTURE AND ANATOMY HAVE TO DO WITH EACH OTHER? 
(four lessons) 

PROBLEM 3: CULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS FROM AUSTRALOPITHECUS TO HOMO 

SAPIENS 

(five lessons) 

SUMMATION: WHAT HATH EVOLUTION WROUGHT? 

(four lessons) 

THE EMERGENCE OF COMPLEX SOCIETIES 

TOPIC 1: JARMO 
(two lessons) 

TOPIC 2: SUMER 
(eleven lessons) 

Lessons One and Two (Sample Lesson III) 

By analyzing cuneiform texts, students begin to see the kind of society represented by the 
texts. 
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TOPIC 3: TRIBES 
(five lessons) 

MODERNIZATION AND TRADITIONAL SOCIETIES 

TOPIC 1: PEASANTS 
(six lessons) 

Lesson Four (Sample Lesson IV) 

Peasants' adaptation to exploitation, to their powerless position in society. 

TOPIC 2: MODERNIZING A TRADITIONAL SOCIETY 
(seven lessons) 

TOPIC 3: THREADS . 

(two lessons) 

PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY is rich in materials and objects that students can look at, 
listen to, and handle-filmstrips, records, and archeological artifacts. The full variety of such 
non-text materials can't be conveyed here, nor can the style and scope of the student readings. But 
the outline just given should at least indicate the kind and extent of ideas developed. 

Since the sampling to follow represents somewhat disconnected parts of the course— not a 
complete tour in logical sequence— chances are you won't get the full potential intellectual mileage 
from these lessons.- In teaching the entire course you would find, for one thing, that each lesson is 
built upon the sum of those that went before, just as it, in turn, becomes a part of the foundation 
for the ones that succeed it. In a sense, then, the only lesson that really stands by itself is the first 
lesson in the course! 

Even so, every lesson does have something of its own that is not strictly dependent on the 
course context-an observation that we hope these sample lessons will support. 
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SAMPLE LESSON I 



From PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY: Studying Societies 
Topic 1: Life in a Small Society: Description, Lesson One 



The first lesson we have selected is also the first lesson of the course. The most important task 
of the first day will be to alert students to some of the problems in studying societies, particularly 
small and relatively simple ones, manifestly different from our own. These problems originate in 
the power of our own culture to affect our vision. Students need some demonstration of the 
selective seeing induced by our life in an industrial society. And they need some sense of the very 
human proneness to judge difference as inferiority. As an industrial people who place a high value 
on machine technologies, Americans are particularly likely to think that people with less complex 
technologies are inferior human beings. It requires a conscious effort of objective analysis to 
accept nonindustrial peoples as fully human. This is a basic problem with broad implications to 
which we must address ourselves at the outset. 

A small part of the lesson as published involves introducing the class to a general outline of the 
entire course-identifying some of the goals of PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY through a 
discussion of the "Introduction." Since you are only trying out sample lessons, that part has been 
omitted here, allowing you to spend the entire class period on the main part of the lesson: 
observing and commenting on a picture that illustrates the life of people in a society extremely 
unlike our own. In this activity students learn something about the selective vision with which we 
observe any human scene-and why it matters. The essential photograph (Frame 18 from the 
filmstr»p The Bushmen in the Kalahari Desert") is here provided in the form of a drawing which, 
hopefully, you can reproduce or project. Except for that difference and the omission of references 
to the course Introduction/' the material that follows is the same as that in the published 
Teaching Plan. 



Introduction 

Student describe what they see in a drawing based on a single frame from the filmstrip 
"Bushmen" and analyze their descriptions in order to identify the comments they have made as 
objective or subjective. 



Materials/Equipment 

Drawing based on Frame 18 from the filmstrip "The Bushmen in the Kalahari Desert" 

Optional: overhead projector and small pieces of clear acetate (4" x 5") and transparency 
marking pencils for students (one class set) 

Objective 

In studying a picture of some contemporary hunter-gatherers, students should be able to 
recognize the difference between an objective description and a description that includes an 
implicit judgment or an evaluation. 
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Suggested Procedures 

1. Even though it seems like an abrupt beginning, you may find it advantageous to open the 
lesson by distributing or projecting the drawing based on the Bushmen filmstrip. 

Simply tell the class: "I want you to look at a picture and write a description of what you see." 
Then project the picture for perhaps thirty seconds. 

2. The most effective way to analyze and compare their descriptions is to have the students 
write them on pieces of acetate, using transparency marking pencils. The descriptions can then be 
placed on the stage of the overhead projector and discussed. By using this technique, you can 
circle and discuss significant terms and, since several descriptions can be placed on the projector at 
the same time, they can be compared. You may want to project the picture from the filmstrip 
again while you are discussing the descriptions. 

There are several specific things to look for during the comparison and discussion of the student 
descriptions and to identify as characteristic of subjective or objective description: 
patterns of attention (what is noticed and reported?); 

patterns of omission in the descriptions (not noticed? or is noticed and not reported?); 
variations in the amount of detail reported (some students will see and report more than 

others); 

variations in the accuracy of their observation; 

inferences versus observable facts ("These women are talking about their children" versus 

"These people are sitting on the ground"); 
use of invidious terms. 

3. One way to proceed is to list some of the responses. For example, how many students 
indicated the number of individuals in the picture? Probably not many did. This would be an 
instance of a pattern of omission. 

How many of the students said something about where the people in the picture lived? Is this 
an observable fact or an inference? Did they substitute the place where the people presumably 
lived for some other way of identifying the people? For example, instead of describing them as 
"dark-skinned" or "Negro," did the students identify them as "Africans"? If there was this kind of 
avoidance, what does it indicate about the effect of our own rules and taboos on our ability to 
make scientific descriptions? 

How many students commented in their descriptions on the bare breasts? Were euphemisms 
used for "breasts"? 

In what proportions were such terms as "primitive," "tribal," "savage," or "backward" used? 
Which of these terms connote inferiority? 

A complete examination of these questions would require days, but this is not meant to be a 
lengthy exercise. Hopefully there will be some reasonably dramatic examples that will be perfectly 
adequate substitutes for exhaustive analysis. In every class some evidence should confirm the fact 
that description is not as easy a skill as it might appear, that the attainment of objectivity requires 
effort, and that describing unfamiliar cultures has complications. If these ideas are understood, 
enough has been accomplished. 

Now, did this first sample help to: 

(1 ) convey some idea of what anthropology is? 

(2) suggest relevance of PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY to modern social studies 
curriculum needs? 

(3) demonstrate the teachability of PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY by teachers without 
formal anthropology training? 

Perhaps not altogether, but then this is only the first lesson in the course. 
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SAMPLE LESSON II 



From PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY: Studying Societies 
Topic 2: How Human Societies Operate: The Significance of Status and Role, Lesson Two 



Let's skip ahead a week or so, to see how some more important anthropological ideas are 
treated. We think you may see also that some of the anthropologists' mental tools are far less 
exotic or esoteric, and far more broadly useful, than you might have imagined. 

The essential thing about human societies that sets them off from nonhuman societies is that 
they operate by rules, rules that are created, modified, discarded. The rules do not exist in limbo. 
They are attached to, or associated with, particular social identities, or social positions, or statuses. 
The rules specify particular behaviors and expectations for individuals occupying these social 
positions or statuses. We use the term role to describe the behaviors associated with a particular 
status. Statuses and their associated roles are found in all human societies. They are the basic 
format for human behavior. The statuses that any one individual occupies provide him with his set 
of instructions for living in his society. The combined statuses of all the individuals in the society 
constitute a system under which the society operates. These lessons on the significance of status 
and role are the basis for later analysis of whole societies and an understanding of the ways in 
which societies differ. 

Five lessons under "Studying Societies" are devoted to this significant aspect of human 
behavior. Sample Lesson 1 1 is based on the second of that series, but parts have been adapted from 
other lessons to make this sample a more self-sustaining unit. We cannot provide here all the 
materials used in all five lessons, but we have included the essential materials from which you can 
make copies for class use. 

Introduction 

The technical terms status and role are introduced and students learn (1) to distinguish status 
from non -status; (2) to perceive differences in expectations about statuses by identifying pairs and 
their respective expectations. 

Materials/Equipment 

Student worksheets locally duplicated: 

Status in Humor (cartoons) 

Status Names list 
Who Am I circles 

Objectives 

1. Given two terms— one a status name, the other not— students will be able to distinguish 
between them. 

2. Students will be able to give an example of reciprocal expectations between pairs of statuses, 
e.g., the husband's obligations are a wife's rights and vice versa. 
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Suggested Procedures 

Begin the sample lesson by pointing out to your students that the previous lesson had to do 
with the observation of human behavior, with reporting objectively, whereas today's lesson is 
about the analysis of observable behavior. The question is: What can be said about the way 
societies operate by observing and analyzing how people behave? 

1. Distinguishing status from non-status: 

Distribute the cartoons and, as the students look at them, note their reactions— surely there will 
be some laughter or other response indicating that students saw incongruities in the behavior 
illustrated. 

Ask the students for a quick description of one of the cartoons, and follow this with such 
questions as: "Why is this funny? What does the laughter (or other response) show about your 
expectations? What does the way a person is supposed to act in a situation depend on?" Perhaps 
the students will observe that whether or not the particular behavior is appropriate in a given 
situation has to do with "who" individuals are; that behavior which is perfectly appropriate for 
one individual in that situation is considered definitely inappropriate for others. (The term 
"behavior” includes, here, such things as clothes, posture, facial expression.) 

Next, tell the students that there are technical names for both the "who" and the particular 
behavior associated with that "who." The technical name for "who" is status. The technical name 
for the behavior is role. Point out to the students that what they have been observing in the 
(cartoon) situations is behavior; that if you watch people, what you see is behavior (role) and from 
that you infer what the status is. 

Hand out the Status Names list and ;sk the students to look through the first ten names. The 
question is: Are all of these statuses? 

Tell the students that there is a simple two-part test to apply to each name. First ask, "Do we 
expect particular behavior of an individual thus characterized?" If the answer is "Yes," then it is 
the name of a status. Apply the test to the first name on the list, mother, asking students for 
behaviors expected of mothers and listing the expectations. The other part of the test is to ask, 
"Does the individual thus characterized have expectations regarding behavior toward him/her? 
What are they?" (For example, bosses expect deference; children expect support.) After students 

have supplied several expectations, move on The intention here is just to establish some sense 

of two-way expectations (technically, of obligations and rights). Point out that not all the names 
are as easy to decide about as mother and tell them to apply only the first test to the next nine 
names. 

After they have struggled a bit, ask the students for an example from the list where particular 
behaviors are expected. Then ask them for an example of one where it is uncertain that there are 
particular expectations. For example, society has widely shared, definite expectations of someone 
who is a father, but we don't have any particular expectations of someone who is bald. (Someone 
may have particular expectations of a bald person because of personal experience, e.g., a jolly, bald 
uncle, but society as a whole does not share these expectations.) Ask whether we have particular 
expectations of blonde. What is the evidence that we have such expectations? Do we have 
particular expectations for a blonde male? What about brunette ? Is brunette a status? 

2. Identifying pairs and their reciprocal expectations: 

Tell the students that you will now go on to their observations of people around them. Ask 
them to jot down a list of the people they met since leaving school yesterday (that is, people with 
whom they had an exchange of conversation however short). Tell them to include both those 
persons they know by name and those they do not know by name. If they don't know the name, 
indicate in other terms whom they met; for example, a bus driver. And where they do know the 
name, they are to indicate also who that person is in other terms, e.g., "friend," "brother," 
"teacher," etc.-thatis, the "status" name. 

Hand out the Who Am I circles worksheet. Ask the students to write a status name for six 
different encounters in each of the six circles that form the outer ring on the worksheet (writing 
the status names and not the personal names, of those whom they met). Then ask them to write in 
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the inner ring of circles who they were vis-a-vis each of the statuses named in the outer circle; e.g., 
if the status name in the outer circle is father, the corresponding inner circle is son. 

Compile a list of about ten pairs suggested by students from their Who Am I circles worksheet. 
Here you can see if the students have made true pairs. For example, bus driver-passenger is a true 
pair, but bus driver-student is not. And unde-nephew is a true pair, whereas unde-aunt is not. The 
test to be used is: Are there rights and obligations existing between the two statuses named? 
Discuss the listed pairs and the expectations between the members of each pair. 
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1 

mother 


21 

veteran 


41 

priest 


2 

best friend 


22 

teen-ager 


42 

Republican 


3 

blind person 


23 

capitalist 


43 

child 


4 

secretary 
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SAMPLE LESSON III 

From PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY: The Emergence of Complex Societies 
An Adaptation of Lessons One and Two 



It is a great leap from the demonstration in Sample Lesson 1 1— that rights and obligations exist 
between individuals and serve as rules regulating the individual's behavior-to the idea that each 
society operates through a complex network, or system, of rights and obligations. It is the analysis 
of the characteristics of such systems that provides us with a tool for understanding the differences 
between types of societies. 

Students taking the whole course use the ideas presented in the earlier topics, applying them 
first to a simple, ''primitive" society, then to some prehistoric societies, and finally to a series of 
the kinds of societies that came into being as a result of the beginning of food production. 

They find, for example, that societies differ in the total number of their statuses and roles, and 
that they differ in the way people achieve particular statuses (whether they are born into them and 
change only by growing older as in some simple societies, or whether they enter statuses only by 
extensive training, e.g., as nurses, teachers). And they learn that societies differ also in the 
sanctions they impose on people who transgress the obligations of their statuses (small-scale 
societies tend to rely on moral force; large-scale societies need legal systems and coercion). 
Analyzing social behavior in these terms provides some insight into the mechanisms by which all 
societies operate. 

The characteristics of the status system make up one of the categories used for comparing such 
societies as the Mbuti Pygmy, a group living in the Congo rain forest; the people who occupied 
Jarmo, one of the earliest known villages, about 8000 B.C.; tribal societies; peasants; the Early 
Dynastic Tigris-Euphrates societies; the members of the state-Sumer. Topic 1 of "The Emergence 
of Complex Societies" is, indeed, called "Jarmo." In the first lesson, students observed 29 artifacts 
from the archeological site of Jarmo and made some inferences about how life in Jarmo differed 
from the life of the Mbuti hunting-gathering society they had just studied. In the second lesson, 
they compared the specialist's reconstruction of life in Jarmo with the life of the Mbuti! 
Presumably they will have observed a number of contrasts, including such differences in the status 
systems as the number of status positions, the means of access to them, and the basis of sanctions. 
Then in Topic 2, students consider for the first time written evidence— records in cuneiform 
writing on clay tablets from the Early Dynastic Tigris-Euphrates societies. 

For the purposes of this third Sample Lesson, you may want to paraphrase briefly for the 
students some-or all— of the above information. Then go on with the "Suggested Procedures" 
given below. 

Introduction 

By analyzing cuneiform texts, students begin to see the kind of society represented by the 
texts. 

Ma teriais/Equipmen t 

Readings: 

"Cuneiform Text Translations" B, C, E, F, I, K (to avoid confusion, texts are identified by 
the letters used in the published material-which carries eleven texts in all). 
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Optional: 

Blank OHT's 
Overhead projector 

Objectives 

1. Students should be able to identify the various purposes of the six documents and to suggest 
a modem equivalent for at least one of them. 

2. Students should be able to identify status names in the Texts B, C, E, F, I, and K. 

3. Students should be able to describe the society that produced the texts in terms of the kinds 
of status relationships implied by the content. 

Suggested Procedures 

In giving the students the necessary background for this lesson, be sure they understand that 
these records are not in writing as we know it. The writing was done on clay tablets and iscalled 
cuneiform. 

Make clear that the texts are prosaic records not intended as historical documents by their 
producers. One way to make this point is to ask the students to suggest modern equivalents 
(roughly speaking) of the texts: timetable, stock quotations, income tax form, deed. 

Explain that the texts come from different historical periods and different cities but that 
information from the later period can be used to complete the reconstruction of the earlier 
periods. This is because they all come from a generally consistent and persistent cultural tradition. 

Then assign each of the students one of the first three texts (B, C, E) for careful analysis, or 
divide the class into three groups and assign each group one text to analyze. Ask them to study the 
text for a few minutes with th e following question in mind: 

What does this text tell about the life of the people of the society in which it was written? 

(Tell students that it may be helpful to start their analysis by asking: What is it? Who wrote it? For 
what purpose? Who would read it?) 

When they have had a chance to examine the text assigned them, ask for their analyses. The 
class might spend ten minutes on discussion of the reports of all three texts. 

Then assign (as before) the other three texts (F, I, K), which are court records. Tell the students 
that they are to study these texts with the same question in mind but that they are now to do a 
more formal analysis. Ask them (as individuals or in the group) to make a list of all the status 
names of social positions mentioned in all the Texts (B, C, E, F, I, K). 

If you want to start off by giving them an example, the following are mentioned in Text B: 
captain, cattle-fattener, soldier, high priest, messenger of the king. The column "supervised by" 
implies a status position of supervisor or governor. 

After allowing time for th e students to read the new text and draw up the list of statuses, ask 
for reports. 

Put the status names given you by the students on the board or an overhead transparency. (A 
full list is given in Teacher Background below.) 

Ask whether any of the names on the list suggest categories such as occupational specialists or 
government officials or agents. 

Ask for other categories and start short lists of status names under each one. For example: 

Are there names that imply differences in legal rights and obligations? (citizen, slave) 

Are there names that imply hierarchical relationships within organizations? (captain, soldier, 
high priest, nishakku-priest, officer of yeomen, yeomen, superintendent) 

Looking back over the status names and the categories, ask: 

What do these short lists of names tell us about the organization of Tigris-Euphrates society? 
(One list implies the existence of a complex governmental structure. Another depicts a high 
degree of occupational specialization. Another suggests the existence of legal classes possessing 
different rights and obligations. Another tells us that within organizations there are hierarchies 
of authority-there is supervision of work.) 
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These characteristics are so familiar it may be hard to get them described in words. But they 
need to be explicitly identified if students are to understand concretely what is meant when we 
talk of a "large, complex society." 

Teacher Background 

There are four parts to the Teacher Background for this lesson: (1 ) a list of the status names in 
the six texts; (2) comments on slavery in the texts; (3) comments on social classes; and (4) 
commentary on each of the texts. 

1. STATUS NAMES. A full list of status names from the six texts would be as follows (the 
order of the names is irrelevant): 



slavewoman 


widow 


physician 


foreman 


son 


superintendent 


slave 


infantryman 


wife 


governor 


town elder 


plaintiff 


king's deputy 


citizen 


king 


palace (or crown) client 


Grand Vizier 


seller 


judge 


buyer 


witnesses 


runaways 


inspector 


dead 


barber 


millers 


orchard-keeper 


feeder of calves 
orchard ists 


2. SLAVERY. 


Two of the texts (E.F) mention slaves, 



captain 

soldiers 

messenger of the king 

cattle-fattener 

high priest 

fathers 

mothers 

husbands 

daughters 

male 

female 

house-born slave 

sailor 

fisherman 



economic institution in ancient Mesopotamia is a matter of dispute among specialists. It is believed 
slaves represented a fairly small proportion of the population. Most of them probably did not 

labor as agricultural workers but were instead engaged in various household industries and as 
personal servants. 

Warfare was a source of slaves. There was evidently also debt slavery. The texts described two 
other ways of becoming a slave-punishment for crime of a spouse and being born the child of a 
dave. Female slaves were sometimes concubines, and this might explain "house-born slave" in Text 
E. In that text, Dinger-Urmu, listed as a son but also possibly indicated as a house-born slave, 
might have been the child of a female slave who was a concubine. In the same family there is a' 
daughter also indicated as a house-born slave. 



3. SOCIAL CLASSES. We have evidence in these texts of kings, wealthy private landowners 
serf-like workers on agricultural estates, pastoralists with a military obligation, city people who are 
physicians. We also have evidence of various government functionaries and, of course, slaves. 
Clearly this is not a homogeneous society in which every man is approximately the equal of every 

other man. On the contrary, it is a society in which inequalities are institutionalized. The society is 
stratified. 1 

There is a ruling class composed of government and temple officials and wealthy landowners- 
many of the wealthy serve as government officials. This class is probably not very large. The largest 
group in the population probably consists of individuals occupying a variety of serf-like statuses 
with obligations to the state or to a temple or perhaps to a private landowner. The people in this 
group were not free to move where they wished, although they were not property and could not 
be bought and sold. Scholars differ in their designations for this segment of the population. 

Client is one term used for this group and refers to a patron-client relationship. "Serf" may be 
the more accurate term. 
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4. COMMENTARY ON THE TEXTS. Basic information on the texts, and interpretations, are 
provided. But the intention is not that the students "discover" these particular interpretations. 
Restrain the natural impulse to judge student ideas in terms of "right" and "wrong." The 
"answers" in the Teacher Background section are far from firm; there are many uncertainties 
involved. So even the student conjecture that seems wild should be accorded a measure of respect, 
and responses that coincide with those in the Teacher Background section should not be received 
with excessive warmth. 



Text B. Date: Second year of Ibbi-Sin, fifth king of the Third Dynasty of Ur. The date 
corresponds to 2023 B.C. The text is from Drehem, in the area of Nippur. The text deals with 
taxes collected by the king from soldiers living in different settlements in the area of the modern 
Diyala River. The soldiers were given land by the king, in return for which they owed military 
service and taxes throughout their lives. Such part'time soldiers were not free citizens but were 
serf-like in their dependence on and control by the ruling powers. Taxes were collected in kind 
(that is, in goods), not in money (that is, precious metal). 

Significance: This tablet tells us several very important things: (1 ) there are taxes: (2) there is a 
central power that can command taxes, a power so removed in physical and social distance that 
the transactions are handled through agents; (3) there are cities ("In the terminology of Sumerian 
ana Akkadian no distinction is made in respect to the size of the settlement; village and city are 
both called uru in Sumerian and alu in Akkadian, indeed this term applies to every permanent 
settlement consisting of houses made of sun-dried mud bricks and sometimes even to 
agglomerations of huts and other forms of shelter constituting an administrative unit." 1 ); (4) there 
is a political hierarchy (the "supervisors" of the settlements presumably have delegated authority); 
and (5) there is enough surplus wealth to pay the taxes. 

Text C. Date: Third year of Bur-Sin (2049 B.C.), third king of the Third Dynasty of Ur. The 
text is written in Sumerian. Exact location of Babaz unknown. The text indicates the monthly 
barley rations of work personnel of the household of Babaz, in the area of Nippur. 

Significance: In Jarmo (the society that was studied in the previous topic by students taking the 
regular course), age and sex were probably the only bases for division of labor. The society that 
produced Text C also had such division of labor, but it had specialized much further. This text 
suggests a very complex agricultural organization, almost on the lines of a factory farm. In the 
society of Text C, there are many different specialized occupations, at least on estates such as the 
one that produced this record. The workers receive rations but in different amounts according to 
sex, occupation, and seniority. 

The workers are in effect "serfs," and the conditions of work and treatment accorded the 
workers are attested by the large numbers of runaways and deaths within the month. 

The text suggests that the estate probably specialized in grain (see large number of plowmen) 
but was generally a self-sufficient economic unit. The existence of such an estate tells us very 
clearly that this society must have had wide differences in wealth (and presumably rank) based on 
agricultural property. This is very different from the relative homogeneity of villages like Jarmo. 

Text E. Date: Fifth year of Urukagina, who ruled in Lagash about 2400 B.C. The text is written 
in Sumerian. It illustrates the composition of twelve families (55 individuals). The twelve families 
are moving from the country to join the household of the temple of Bau in Guabba (near Girsu). 
The reason for their joining the temple is not stated. It might be that the families were "gentry" 
who had come upon hard times. Impoverished and starving, they were forced to place themselves 
at the disposal of the temple in order to survive. In return for housing and subsistence, they 
provided the labor for the temple, thus becoming "serfs," as most probably did their former slaves. 

Significance: Someone has taken the trouble to list a series of families in a very orderly way, 
classifying them according to parents, children, and slaves, and adding the total. Presumably, 
someone in the organization is interested in accounting very strictly for these people. You might 
ask under what circumstances such a strict accounting might be useful or important. 

The tablet also tells us of several specialized economic roles, e.g., sailors and fishermen. This 
would suggest a highly developed waterborne commerce and a fishing industry. "Sailor" and 
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"fisherman” in this case might not connote ordinary sailors or simple fishermen but entrepreneurs 
who operated several vessels. 

The fam ilies as described are small, nuclear fam ilies. There is only one family that seems to have 
a grandmother attached. Seven of the fam ilies have slaves. 

The very fact of the text-the listing of the families-testifies to a "bureaucratic" handling of 
people, impersonal and efficient. This, in turn, suggests a much larger, complex society than that 
of Jarmo. And, of course, the text records the existence of an organization called "household of 
the Temple of Bau." The existence of this organization tells us of something quite different from 
small neolithic villages. The "household" of the temple was probably plantation-like, a large 
acreage of land, a work force more or less permanently attached, and houses, barns, etc. 

J* xt F ' The accused in thiscase was a slave and therefore not a "legal person" in her own right. 
While her master was not actually the one to be tried, he seems nevertheless to be held responsible 
for his slave's misdeeds. In this case, the punishment was inexplicably severe. Since the slave was 
convicted of the theft, she was taken away from her owner, and awarded to the victim of the 
theft. Thus, the slave woman was in a sense not punished herself-she was a slave before and after 
her act-but her master was. The trial record does not inform us why the slave woman's master was 
not himself present at the proceedings, but his wife and son were stated to be there, and this is 

meant to serve as a guarantee against possible counterclaims by him over ownership of the slave 
woman. 

Text I. The penalty for adultery committed by a married woman as prescribed in the existing 
law codes from ancient Mesopotamia is usually death by drowning. This penalty clause is also 
stipulated in most marriage contracts for a wife who leaves her husband. The present trial, a 
unique record, shows that in actual practice, the extreme penalty was not resorted to even in the 
most flagrant situation, which the present one appears to represent. The two antecedent charges of 
burglary already imply the third, in that it was to be understood that the wife would not have 
resorted to such activities unless she was carrying on with another man. What amounted only to 
indirect evidence was finally confirmed when the husband actually caught his wife and the other 
man in the adulterous act. That a divorce was granted, without compensation, is to be expected in 
these circumstances. (A divorce initiated by the husband without justifying grounds requires a 
heavy divorce payment to the wife, especially if she has borne children to him.) The additional 
degrading punishment imposed on the wife in the present case was a kind of Mesopotamian 
pillory, a punishment normally imposed for lesser kinds of offenses, designed to serve as an 
object lesson to the rest of the population. It is noteworthy, however, that the record says nothing 
about any punishment for the other man. It is possible that he was to suffer the same degrading 
procedures, but the text does not clearly state this. It is also interesting to note that the second 
part of the penalty required the authority of the king, indicating that this was not the normal 
procedure in such cases. 

Text K. The Code of Hammurapi exemplifies the tripartite division of society in Babylonia 
about 2000-1600 B.C., consisting of: (1) the free citizenry -those who were economically totally 
independent, living mainly off their own agricultural lands; (2) the client class - those who 
depended for all or at least part of their financial resources upon the Crown, such as most of the 
armies, artisans, and a considerable peasantry, who in varied ways owed the king some kind of 
service, such as military, agricultural, etc., in return for which they lived on lands technically 
owned by the Crown; and finally, (3) the slave class. We have no way of knowing the relative size 
of these classes, but it is fairly certain that the slaves did not constitute a large proportion of the 
population. 

These laws demonstrate the concern that the rights and prerogatives of the classes be properly 
respected. The slapping of someone's face is more a matter of insult than real injury. Thus, if 
anyone should dare hit someone else of superior rank, his punishment would be a severe flogging, 
in public, so that he should himself be "taught a lesson" by means of a punishment that is even 
more degrading. If, however, both the assaulter and victim were of the same free-citizen class, the 
law does not consider this a matter of overstepping one's class boundaries but a private "injury." 
The damages were quite severe, however, in view of the high station of the persons involved, 
since a mina of silver at that time could buy two average slaves or two average draft animals. But if 
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the two parties were members of the client class, the damages are reduced to ten shekels, that is, 
only one-sixth of a mina (which consists of sixty shekels). Should the assaulter against a free 
citizen be a slave, the punishment becomes a physical one-cutting off his ear— which is intended 
to inflict pain and humiliation on the slave himself without impairing his economic usefulness to 
his master (who is not considered to be responsible for his slave's behavior in such cases). Flogging 
the slave is not mentioned. Since flogging would be a normal way for a slave to be chastised by his 
master, it would not amount to any distinctive humiliation for him if such were his punishment in 
this instance. 

The Laws of Eshnunna (formulated in a small kingdom in the region east of present-day 
Baghdad) were written down perhaps twenty to thirty years before the Code of Hammurapi. This 
set of laws is much shorter than the Code of Hammurapi and much more condensed. That is also 
why it does not deal with the same offenses as it might affect the different classes, but gives only 
the case as it affects the free-citizen class. We see, therefore, that the penalty for face-slapping in 
Eshnunna is only one-sixth that prescribed by the Code of Hammurapi and is, in fact, the same as 
the latter prescribes for the palace client class. In the actual case, we see that the penalty was in 
fact even smaller. 

This record of a trial shows that the penalties were lighter in many instances than even the 
lightest to be found in the "Codes." But the penalty of three and one-third shekels which was 
imposed on the offender, a sum which is unusual in that it is not a round figure, shows that ten 
shekels was in some way a true sum for this kind of offense in Eshnunna, for three and one-third 
shekels is exactly one-third of ten. We may therefore assume that the plaintiff in this case was of 
the palace client class, as was the offender, who is identified as an Amorite (that is, he belonged to 
one of the clans which came from the Syrian desert) infantryman and therefore, by definition, a 
member of the client class. We may therefore deduce from this that the penalty for this offense 
where free citizens were involved would have probably coincided with the prescription of the Laws 
of Eshnunna. While the Code of Hammurapi would seem to take a more severe view of such 
offenses, it may be guessed that in actual cases, the courts would have more or less followed the 
practice of Eshnunna. 



NOTE 

*Oppenheim, A. Leo, Ancient Mesopotamia: Portrait of a Dead Civilization, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1964, p. 115. 
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Total: 55 individuals "small and large" [» children and grown-ups] moving to Guabba. 

Household of the temple of Bau. 

Eniggal, the superintendent [of the temple of Bau] listed them by name. 5th year [of Urukagina) . 
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From PATTERNS IN HUMAN HISTORY: Modernization and Traditional Societies 

Topic 1 : Peasants, Lesson Four 

The emphasis throughout PATTERNS is on using the ideas presented in the early topics, 
applying them first to some "primitive" and to some prehistoric societies, then to some 
anthropological questions as they relate to segments of our rapidly changing modern world. The 
emphasis is upon analysis of data for understanding, rather than upon the accumulation of 
information for its own sake. 

Consider, for example, this fourth Sample Lesson, taken from one of the later Topics of the 
course, a Topic dealing with peasant societies. Keeping in mind that students who had been 
through all the earlier lessons of PATTERNS IN HUMAN H ISTORY would be better equipped to 
work through the lesson effectively, you will find it nevertheless a stimulating activity for your 
students, even without such preparation. It is illustrative of the content and methods of the 
course. 

Introduction 

Students extend their understanding of the peasants' adaptation and come to realize that 
peasants occupy a powerless position within the state. 

Materials/Equipment 

Student Readings from "Peasants— 14 Encounters" locally duplicated: #5, #8 
Student worksheet locally duplicated: Peasant Mini-Dramas 

Since your students wiii have had no previous reading on peasants, they should, if possible, read 
both the encounters in class; #8, concerning the Italian father and his sons, and #5, concerning the 
raising of poultry in India. Of these #8 is the more important for this Sample Lesson. 

Objectives 

Students identify and express the qualities of peasant adaptation to the state. 

Suggested Procedures 

1. You may want to summarize briefly, the following information (adapted from the Intro- 
duction to "Modernization and Traditional Societies" in the Teaching Plan): 

The traditional state is a peasant state. The majority of the population in traditional states is 
engaged in agricultural production, but the arrangements may vary. The traditional state does 
not have a culture in which all members of the society participate, but a "high" culture and a 
"low" culture. The peasants produce the agricultural wealth of the society, and they are 
connected to the larger society outside their villages because they must pay some of what they 
produce as rent, taxes, and interest. But they do not share access to political power, to literacy, 
to the religious forms of the elite. They are rural, uneducated, poor, and quite powerless 
villagers. To say that they are oppressed and exploited is not an exaggeration. 

ill 
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It is ironic that social systems based on dramatically unequal allocations of power and 
wealth are able to stabilize precisely because culture is such a powerfully flexible means of 
adaptation. Oppression and deprivation are bearable because men oppressed and deprived are 
able to devise cultural defenses that make life at least marginally liveable. 

2. You might then ask the students to read to themselves the paragraph-long #8 and to keep in 
mind this question: 

What does the Reading tell us about the ways in which peasants adapt to their problems? 
Why didn't the father want his sons to tell anyone how many goats he had? 

Then divide the class into two or three groups, distribute the Mini-Dramas worksheet, and assign 
an episode to each group. The students should spend a few minutes preparing a quick sketch, 
basing their characters and dialogue on what they have just read. The aim is not polished lines but 
resourcefulness and ingenuity in producing dialogue that reveals the peasant's attitude toward 
those who officially have power over him. Each group presents a mini-drama; after each, students 
comment on appropriateness of actors' lines to the peasants' view of their world. Some might 
disagree enough to want to present a different version. Payoff may drop quickly. In any case, ten 
to fifteen minutes is probably enough. 

3. If your students are able to do so, go on to extrapolate from their knowledge of peasant 
adaptation to the outside world to fairly accurate (or at least thought-provoking) parallels between 
socially adaptive behavior of peasants and the socially adaptive behavior of other groups, for 
example, urban ghetto dwellers, religious communities, ethnic groups. The extent to which you 
carry this discussion will depend, of course, on what meaningful parallels exist in the student's • 
experiences. We cannot predict how this will go. 

4. If there is time, have the students read Encounter #6, as an example of another aspect of 
peasant life. Ask them what evidence this story provides about the pressure of tradition and the 
part it plays in the peasant's life. 
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A FINAL WORD 

We have taken a very selective and not altogether satisfactory trip through a carefully integrated 
sixteen-week course of study in a search for answers to the three questions posed at the start: 
What is anthropology? How does it meet high school curriculum needs? and What do I need to 
know to use anthropology in my teaching? Perhaps the Sample Lessons have hinted that one of 
the goals of PATTERNS is providing practice in the observation and analysis of human behavior 
and in the identification of the criteria for a typology of human societies. The unfolding of these 
ideas and skills in the sixteen-week course can be seen by referring again to the list of the contents 
of PATTERNS on pp. 76-77. 
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